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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKES. 
THE HUMAN STRUCTURE: PHYSIOLOGY. 


On Healthy and Diseased Structure, and the True 
Principles of Treatment for the Cure of Disease, 
especially Consumption and Scrofula, Founded on 
Microscopical Analysis. By W. Addison, M.D., 
F.RS. Churchill. 

Tars is a cleyer work, on a very important subject : 
practical measures for the cure of consumption, 
founded upon natural laws, derived mostly from 
microscopical analysis,* Even the attempt deserves 
encouragement ; how far it has succeeded, even the 
non-professional reader will, in some measure, be 
able to judge. The work is written so that any 
person of cultivated mind may understand the most 
technical parts of this difficult subject. It is the 
production of one who combines sound practical views 
with the power and wish to make his readers under- 
stand them,—who not only writes well, but has the 
ability to apply his discoveries, so as to elucidate those 
intricate phenomena connected with a discase which 
has baffled the most skilful. 

This work Dr. Addison puts forth as the results 
of twenty years’ investigation of the subject; studying 
from the book of Nature only, confining himself to 
foets arising from his own researches, and forming 
conclusions independently of what others have done 
before him. 

“Tn claiming for the microscope a paramount im- 
portance in the study of disease,” says Dr. Addison, 
“it may be remarked that microscopical researches 
comprehend, in the strictest sense, anatomical in- 
vestigations. The microscope, as an instrument of 
analysis, is as much to be relied on as the scalpel. 
Moreover, these researches point distinctly to the 

of a great natural law in the evolution of 
complex animal structures, whereby diseases may be 
interpreted.” 

lt is not to be supposed the author was the first to 
discover “that the material elements of all organic 
beings—plants and animals—originate from minute 
cll-organisms, a fact announced by Oken, and ably 
illustrated and enforced by Schleiden, Schwann, 

_ Bary, and other physiologists.” Leeuwenhock, as 

early as 1690, saw the globules of blood circulating 

in the vessels of fish, eels, and tadpoles, and he 
describes the body of a young tadpole (which he saw 
emerge from the egg, and swim about) “to consist 
of no other particles than globules ;” but to the united 

us of the former physiologists we owe the im- 
portant generalization, that cells form the basis of 

all animal, as well as all vegetable structures, a 

doctrine more fruitful of novel results, and widely- 

extended application, than any other in physiology. 

Let us now briefly enter on the design of our 
wuthor, and the conclusions he proposes to draw 
ftom these researches, 
aa ceetsble morphology assumes (in demonstrating 

¢ law of development—the perfect plant from the 
cot 0) that leaves are primary organs of vegetation : 

- vractew are leaves affected by the vicinity of the 

the eation ; that calyx and corolla are formed by 

flame — and verticillation of leaves; that the 
ao ys & form of petiole, or leaf-stalk, and the 

oo 0 the Jamina ; and, finally, that the seed- 

pred is nothing but a convolute leaf. This law 

ished, it follows, that if the green parenchy- 





* * 

* We ~ emer to repose more and more reliance on 
the Time canalysis. A letter of Dr. Budd, of Brighton, in 
‘ann, & few weeks ago, (founded upon it,) struck us as 

s~ napened hypothesis yet enunciated of the cause of 
fend inthe, could wish the organisms there described, 
Ritie} to ¢ rice evacuations and in water, had been sub- 
‘he powers of the solar microscope.—Eb. L. G. 
ed 200.) 





matous leaf-cells are seen in the petals, “or if the 
coloured cells of the petal appear in the filament 
or anther, the metamorphosis is retrograde ; that is 
to say, the elements of an early or prior texture have 
made their appearance in one of the later, higher, or 
more special type.” Jn like manner, following these 
analogies, the author proceeds to demonstrate the 
same law of development in animal textures, to show 
that they all originate from the metamorphosis of 
cell-organisms in the embryo, are nourished by the 
metamorphosis of cell-organisms in the blood, and 
are displaced, interrupted, or go back again to cell- 
organisms, in scrofulous disease, consumption, and 
ulceration, thus proving the analogies between such 
diseases and those phenomena of vegetable structure 
which are embraced in the term retrograde meta- 
morphosis. 

The author's aim is “simply to observe the phe- 
nomena of growth, nutrition, and disease, and prove 
by microscopical demonstration, that in consumption 
and scrofulous disease, cell-organisms, cliaracteristic 
of the embryo and of blood, re-appear amongst, and 
supplant the elements characteristic of the healthy 
adult structure.” 

Following out this plan he, in the first chapter of 
the work, concludes from his own researches, that 
the evolution of elements composing the human 
frame follows a certain law, or order, in which soft 
parenchymatous cell-textures precede the more colie- 
rent fibrous structures, and the harder ones of cartilage 
and bone. Having established these points, with 
regard to the growth of the body, originally, he pro- 
ceeds to show that the same law is observed in the 
process of repair—wounds, burns, fractures, &c.— 
where the primary action is invariably marked by an 
accumulation of cell-particles, and the growth of cell- 
textures, more or less copiously permeated and 
coloured by new blood-vessels, which is the true 
embryoniform type; and he argues that these primary 
structures, or granulations, as they are termed, have 
the same stages to pass through for the cure or repa- 
ration of wounds or injuries, as those originally en- 
gaged in ordinary growth. ‘“ The phenomena being 
analogous to the retrograde metamorphosis of vege- 
table structures” —diseased structures being “ a much 
nearer approach to the embryo elements, and of blood 
than those which are natural. Just as in the retro- 
grade metamorphosis of plants—the cells of the 
degraded form—the abnormal leaf, are a much nearer 
approach to the parenchymatous cells of the true leaf, 
than are those of the natural texture of the petal, 
stamen, or pistil.” 

Graunulations, or those red points which spring up 
from a sore, a burn, or a wound on the skin, are en- 
tirely composed of cell-particles, and constitute the 
first form of growth, or that which necessarily (ac- 
cording to the law observed) precedes all other forms 
of texture, being that of the embryo; and, in the case 
of outward wounds, cure or reparation takes place 
only when these cellular structures metamorphose 
into the next highest type ; or into a fibrous cicatrix, 
homologous with the integument or skin which has 
been injured. So again we find it in the repair of a 
fractured bone: the same process takes place, granu- 
lation structures, or rosy points, composed of cell- 
particles are first formed, and these, in due time, are 
converted into fibrous texture. Here, however, the 
normal type is a hard and compact bony texture, 
differing greatly from the skin; and the cure or re- 
paration of the injury involves, therefore, the neces- 
sity of the new textures passing onwards to that form. 
This they do when cure is effected; the fibrous 
texture, which succeeds the granulations, assuming 
gradually the cartilaginous and then the osseous 





form. Hence we perceive the relation, the physiology 
of cure, to the normal type, or form of texture need- 
ing reparation ;—for the fibrous texture which suffices 
for the cure of a burn or wound on the skin, is not 
sufficient for the cure of a broken bone. Popular 
experience testifies that the repair of a broken bone 
requires more time than the repair of a wound on the 
skin. This fact is a necessary consequence of the 
law indicated by our author; for, as he says, the new 
growth, or the cell-particles constituting it, have 
more stages to pass through in reaching the osseous, 
than the fibrous tissue. 

The following is of great importance as connected 
with our subject:—“In an external wound we can 
see and study events; but in respect of internal dis- 
eases we are differently situated,.for we cannot see 
anything, except through the dark intermedium of 
symptoms. Under these circumstances, the great 
practical result of microscopical proceedings lies in 
the varied proof they afford of a general law govern- 
ing growth, disease, and cures; so that a texture, 
whether external or internal, being wounded or irri- 
tated, and the reciprocal action between blood and it 
exaggerated or increased, from the same point the 
embryoniform corpuscular, or granulation type, branch 
out either a cure or a disease; a cure, if the mor- 
phology be conformable to all the standard require- 
ments; a disease if it be otherwise.” 

In tracing these phenomena of growth and meta- 
morphosis to their source, the author enters upon a 
microscopical analysis of the blood, noticing par- 
ticularly its colourless elements, and their separation 
from the red cells—a phenomenon frequently to be 
seen in blood from venesection during pregnancy, 
from persons living luxuriously, and during inflam- 
mation—all these being instances in which blood is 
known to abound with the elements of nutrition or 
growth. He then describes generally the structure 
of blood vessels, drawing « pointed distinction be- 
tween those which are naturally clothed with cell- 
particles, and those simply fibrous, He shows the 
distinction which has long been established between 
mucous and serous membranes is grounded upon the 
principle here referred to; the capillaries or minute 
vessels of mucous membranes, having cell-particles 
thickly grouped around the blood-currents, whilst the 
capillaries of serous membranes are either entirely, 
or for the most part, without them, the vessels being 
surrounded or bounded by fibrous elements. 

In the young structure at the growth of the first 
periods, all the parts representing future organs are 
simply masses of almost colourless cells; and all the 
blood vessels, whether arteries, veins, or capillaries, are 
clothed or surrounded by cell-particles. During 
these periods no right distinction can be drawn be- 
tween mucous and serous membranes, it being only 
at a subsequent period, when (in the progress of 
development according to natural laws) the cell-par- 
ticles in the latter class of textures cease to multiply, 
and are replaced by fibrous elements, that the serous 
type is established. The parenchymatous structure, 
composing the tubes and lobules of the lung in the 
embryo and fcetus, for instance, are simply groups of 
colourless cell-particles, and the texture is in all parts 
incoherent, soft, or pulpy, the blood vessels being all 
surrounded by cells. But towards the time of birth, 
fibrous elements are intermingled with the cells, and 
the structure thereby becomes more tough and 
coherent. After respiration the whole organ expe- 
riences a great change, the expanded membrane form- 
ing the air spaces assuming a simply fibrous or 
serous condition, 

As an important part of his researches, Dr, Addison 
has minutely investigated phenomena connected with 
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the circulation ofthe blood; and he dwells especially 
on this fact, as connected with, and materially elu- 
cidating his subject, that, on irritating the part under 
observation, the colourless elements of the circulating 
fluid are seen separating from the red current, becom- 
ing adherent to the sides of the vessels. Amongst these 
elements, white or colourless cell-particles are sin- 
gularly abundant; and he clearly proves this pheno- 
menon to be one of increased nutrition, for the 
irritated texture is soon thickened, and its elements 
altered, multiplied, and increased. 

“ The growth and preservation of every part of the 
human structure, and the renewal of its textures and 
secretions, depend upon a reciprocal action be- 
tween the blood and solid parts, termed the process 
of nutrition, in which certain general elements with- 
drawn from the circulating current become part of 
the special texture. If the newly withdrawn matter 
conform in all respects to the special morphological 
requirement of the part, the process is said to be 
normal or healthy; but if it varies from it, so as to 
change the nature or office of the special elements, 
or alter the quality of the secretion, it is said to be 
abnormal or unhealthy. From this general state- 
ment, it is evident that in the process of nutrition by 
blood, there are two,chief phencmena to be attended 
to—the one, the abStraction of the general elements 
from the circulating current; the other, the metamor- 
phosis of these elements, whereby they incorporate 
with the special texture. And upon consideration, it 
is evident that the elements withdrawn from the blood 
may undergo the required metamorphosis perfectly or 
imperfectly, or remain in the state in which they are 
when first separated from the nutriant current. 

“For example, in a wound or a fracture, an in- 
creased amount of nutritive elements is required, and 
furnished, in virtue of the law, that irritated parts 
have their nutrition increased. If the morphology of 
these new elements conform in all respects to the 
law of the texture, the result is cure; but if it be 
unconformable the cure does not take place.” 

From these results, and from an examination of 
the vessels in embryo textures, he infers that the 
separation of the colourless elements of blood from 
the red current, and their fixation in the surrounding 
solid texture, is the ordinary phenomena of growth; 
and that in vessels of serous structure, those which 
have ceased to grow or to secrete, the action may 
be reproduced by irritants. 

Passing from these physiological demonstrations, 
our author, in the second chapter, proceeds to 
* practical pathology,” by examining the effects pro- 
duced in scrofula and inflammation generally, and 
upon the structures of the lungs in particular. It 
would far exceed our limits to follow him farther. 
We must refer the reader to this excellent work, 
second to none for the interest and importance of 
the subject investigated. The conclusions he arrives 
at are as follow :— 

“Inflammation, inits full meaning, is an exaggerated 
or irregular nutrition, based upon the law of irritability 
in all living structures, whereby they answer to the 
application of stimuli, by an unusual accumulation 
of morphological elements. If this accumulation or 
copiousness be in answer to a stimulus from without, 
and the elements become engaged in the reparation 
or security of the structure, certain times and mor- 
phological stages, comprised in the law of normal 
growth, are observed; and, being accomplished, the 
exaggerated nutritive activity spontaneously subsides, 
any excess of matter is absorbed, and the parts return 
to their natural state.” 

This process is that form of inflammation termed 
healthy or conservative. ‘ But,” our author goes on 

to say, “if the copiousness be not in answer to any 
injury or irritation requiring reparation, or if the 
elements be not engaged in any reparative function, 
but, on the contrary, occupied in establishing new 
and uncalled-for products, then the terms inflamma- 

t. Yon, organic disease, scrofula, and scrofulous disease, 
“are, in some pathological senses, applicable. 

y\ Inflammation, and organic disease, are appro- 

terms when new products arise in addition to 

or pon normal textures; for instance, false mem- 

? 


branes, exudations, &c. &c., solid matter in the air- 
cells of the lungs, or.red fungosities sprouting from 
the conjunction of the eye. Scrofula and scrofulous 
disease are applicable terms when the new products 
destroy the natural fabric—fungosities supplanting 
the cartilage of the joint—and villous secreting fabrics 
destroying the respiratory parenchyma. 

“Man is but an individual of a class in Nature's 
works, and in him the universal law of growth from 
cell-organisms prevails. Special laws govern the 
evolution of special textures, but all are based upon 
the fundamental fact of antecedent cells ; and a sero- 
fulous disease, or an asthenic inflammation, which 
involves the disappearance of the special forms,— 
fibres, cartilage or bone, muscle, nerve or brain, and 
the occupation of their place by unnatural cells ; 
that is to say, in technical language, the granulation 
of a fibrous, or the ulceration of a mucous texture, is 
therefore a retrogradation—inasmuch as it is the im- 
merging of the special or particular in the more gene- 
ral or universal ;—healthy growth being the emerging 
of the special out of the general. And if, as we may 
well do, we use the term Vis MEDICcATRIX nature 
to express the reproduction of the special from the 
general—and thereby include the phenomena of 
cures ;—s0, analogously, we may use the term Vis 
ScROFULOSA to express the immerging of the special 
in the universal: thus including the chief and most 
characteristic phenomenon of scrofulous disease. 

“ Life, healthy growth, normal nutrition, and good 
constitution, equally express the integrity of all the 
special forms and functions, and, therefore, make 
manifest the vis medicatriz. Unhealthy growth, 
abnormal nutrition, bad constitutions, and scrofulous 
diathesis, express the retrogradation of special forms, 
and make manifest the vis scrofulosa. The natural 
laws upon which these phenomena are grounded are 
the laws of health and disease, of cures and incurable 
maladies; they form the basis of medical and 
therapeutical science, and the object of the physician 
or surgeon’s treatment is clearly, upon their showing, 
to uphold or bring into operation a various class of 
special laws, in opposition to the continuance of 
those of a more general kind; to prevent particular 
forms from degenerating to more universal. And it 
is evident from the facts observed in the cure of a 
burn or fracture, that it is not sufficient for this 
purpose simply to remove the ostensible exciting or 
originating cause—the hot water, hot iroy, &e.— 
because a succession of morphological growths, con- 
formable in type snd time, is necessary to re-produce 
the special form, and cure tlie disease. The colour- 
less elements of the blood are, as it were, embryonic 
forms circulating through the body—the general 
source from which the elements of special textures 
and secretions originate, and to which microscopical 
anatomy proves they are disposed to revert in 
scrofulous disease and ulceration, every blood-cell 
assisting in the reproduction of forms of matter sub- 
servient to special purposes in a complex texture.” 

That “the blood is the life,’ Dr. Addison clearly 
proves, and man appears ouly a mass of living 
animalcule, derived from every source whence his 
nutriment is derived. This would be a subject of 
interesting speculation had we space to pursue it. We 
have, however, trespassed beyond our limits, and, in 
consequence, cannot follow our author into “ thera- 
peutics and cure,” which afford extremely curious 
and important results. We can only say it is a book 
which every person interested in such subjects ought 
to possess, and, to the medical practitioner, one that 
he may consult with the greatest advantage both to 
himself and those whom he is called on to relieve. 








STOCKBROKING, ETC, 


Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. 
By John Francis. 8vo. Willoughby and Co. 
CHRONICLES is hardly so applicable as Sketches or 
Traits would have been to this volume, which is 
slight, desultory, and amusing; not, however, with- 
out furnishing curious information on the monetary 
system, compreliending national debt, loans, banking, 





stocks and stock-jobbing, bubbles and bubble com- 


panies, lotteries, insurances, and the lies, frauds, ang 
forgeries, engendered, like maggots, by the city-shed 
sun-beams, in the pursuit of wealth. 

The national debt became a tangible security bear. 
ing interest in the reign of William I1I.; and from thy 
time the rise of many other sources for investment and 
speculation opened wider and wider the field for bold 
adventuring, crafty gambling, swindling, and eyery 
species of cheating. Tle Stock Exchange sprung up 
and flourished. Jn 1706 foreign loans gave another 
new and powerful impulse, the Duke of Marlborough 
having proposed to raise 500,000/. for the Emperor, 
for eight years, at eight per cent. ; and soon followed 
the “ Fifteen,” aud the uncertain thirty years which 
ensued were fruitful in money-changing and money. 
getting expedients, per fus aut nefas. r 

To come nearer our own days, for, after all, who 
cares much how their grandfathers or great-grand- 
fathers cheated or were cheated (enjoying either equal 
pleasure), or whether they suffered in purse for the 
latter or in person for the former—(Oh, no! we never 
mention it !)—it is curious to read, about 1772, that 
owing to some enormous and daring doings of a 
Scotsman named [Tordyce, a tremendous crash took 
place. 

“The Scotch bankers were the cause; and the 
Bank of England saw the necessity of stopping the 
dangerous game commenced by the Bank of Ayr. The 
failures continued in the commercial world. He broke 
half the people in town. Glyn and Hallifax were 
gazetted as bankrupts ;* Drnmmonds were ouly saved 
by General Smith, 2 Nabob—the original of Foote's 
Sir Matthew Mite, —supporting their house with 
150,000/. Two gentlemen, ruined by the extrava- 
gance ofthe city banker, shot themselves. Through- 
out London the panic, equal to anything of a later 
date, but of shorter duration, spread with the velocity 
of wild-fire, and pait of the press attribute to the 
Bank the merit of supporting the credit of the city, 
while part assert that it caused the panic, The titst 
families were in tears; nor is the consternation sur- 
prising, when it is known that bills to the amount of 
four millions were in circulation, with the name of 
Fordyce attached to them. 

“ The attempts of the speculating banker to pro- 
cure assistance were earnest and incessant. Amoag 
those to whom Mr. Fordyce went was a shrewd 
quaker. ‘Friend Fordyce,’ was the reply of the 
latter, ‘I have known many men ruined by two dice, 
but I will not be ruined by Four-dice.” 

We believe the now millionnaire house of Drm 
monds did actually suspend payment for several days 
some two-and-twenty years before ; but that was 
connected with the advance of Prince Charles into 
England, and not caused by a want of funds; and the 
whole Drummond Clan was deeply, loyally, and faith 
fully Jacobite. We remember reading this fact in& 
newspaper of 1746. While on dates and anecdotes, 
we may copy the annexed — 

“Tn 1806, it was ascertained that the amount of 
foreign property in the British funds was twenty-two 
millions ; and it is scarcely out of place to mention 
that, by some patient calculator it was found that one 
guinea, invested at the Chistian era, at five per cent. 
compound interest, would have increased to a grealer 
sum than could be contained in five hundred millions 
of earths, all of solid gold. * . on 

“The road to Paddington, now known as the New 
Road, was hotly contested by the Duke of Bedford, 
on account of the dust it would create and the views 
would abridge. Walpole wrote, that the Duke was 
never in town to feel the dust, and was too shor 
sighted to see the prospect. a 

ort is sectating although the fact is dificult 
attainment, that the lives of the members of os 
Stock Exchange are, at the present day, less valuable 
than the ordinary average of Luman life. The cn: 


* “Sir Thomas Hallifax had not a high repeat 
liberality. During a severe winter, when requested oie 
his neighbours in a subscription for the poor, ‘og on 
‘He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,’ he uh 
‘He did not lend on such slight security ;’ and it aot 
that, when he afterwards applied to a rich neig 





* e8 we 
assistance, a similar reply, couched in similar languag®, 
given to his application.” 
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stant thonght; the change from hope to fear; the 
nights broken by expresses; the days excited by 
changes, must rily produce an unfavourable 
effect upon the frame. Instances, however, of great 
longevity are not wanting; and one John Riva, who, 
after an active life in "Change Alley, had retired to 
Venice, died there at the patriarchal age of one hun- 
dred and eighteen.” 

Referring to onr Paris letter of last week (p. 784) 
and the lively account of the lotteries* set a-going to 
promote the sale of publications, as well belonging 
to literature (we write the word with a blush) as 
to music and the arts, we exclaim, there is nothing 
new under the sun, and quote Mr. Francis, a.p. 1772, 
when “Lottery magazine proprietors, lottery tailors, 
lottery staymakers, lottery glovers, lottery hatmakers, 
lottery tea merchants, lottery snuff and tobacco mer- 
chants, lottery barbers—where a man for being shaved 
and paying threepence stood a chance of receiving 
10/—lottery shoe-blacks, lottery eating houses— 
where for sixpence, a plate of meat and the chance 
of,sixty guineas was given—lottery oyster-stalls, 
where three-pence gave a supply of oysters and a 
remote chance of five guineas, were plentiful, and, 
to complete a catalogue which speaks volumes, at a 
sausage-stall in a narrow alley was the important in- 
timation written up, that for one farthing’s worth of 
sausages the fortunate purchaser might realize a 
capital of five shillings. Quack doctors, a class which 
formed so peculiar a feature in village life of old, sold 
medicine at a high price, giving those who purchased 
it tickets in a lottery purporting to contain silver and 
other valuable prizes. 

“The eagerness of the populace grew with the 
opportunity. The newspapers teemed with proposals ; 
and the rage for gambling reigned uncontrolled. 
Every ravenous adventurer who could collect a few 
articles advertised a lottery. Shopkeepers, compelled 
by the decrease of business, took the hint, and dis- 
posed of their goods in lottery. Ordinary business 
among the lower tradesmen was greatly suspended. 
Purchasers refused to give the full price for that 
which might be obtained for nothing.” 

Said we “ there is nothing new under the sun?” 
Look, again, at the grand Icarian swindle of Cabet! It 
is almost feature by feature a repetition of the famous 
and infamous Poyais bubble. Like the deluded 
French emigrants, our conntry folks were persuaded 
that the Musquito territories were a heaven on earth. 

“Every device of human ingenuity was practised. 
Books were published in which the climate of Para- 
dise seemed uncongenial by that of Povais. The air 
was soft and balmy; the sun and sky were alike 
fructifying; the soil yearned to yield its fruits; the 
water ran over sands of gold. Grain was to grow 
Without sowing. Tortoiseshell, diamonds, end pearls, 
were plentifully promised; and to the least imagina- 
tive the most glowing realms of the Pacific grew pale 
im comparison with a region where the sun was ever 
bright, and the soil ever yielding. Labour would be 
superseded, life commenced in hardship would end in 
luxury; while gorgeous pictures of ‘the finest climate 
and most fertile place in the world, excited the un- 
disciplined imagination of those who had the money 
Recessary to convey them thither. = * 

“At length the barks which were to conduct the 
settlers were entered at Leith harbour; and under 
different auspices, but with similar results to those 
Which marked the Darien expedition from the same 
Port, they left the spot which many were destined to 
see no more. 

“Their arrival at the Black river was ominous. 
As their vessel neared the new country, a gun was 
fired, and colours hoisted to announce the coming of 
the emigrants. Every moment they looked anxiously 
out for some symptoms of the settlement. Every 
tye Was strained to see the spire of the church which, 
0 all their dreams, had decorated their home Every 
heart beat with a strange unwonted anxiety as they 
tame near the place which had been pictured in such 
sprane euthor is very bitter against lotteries, and declaims 
dignant, ond — phrase. We can hardly feel so in- 
Ep ere is much to be said on both sides,— 














vivid colours. No great powers of imagination are 
necessary to conceive their watchful expectation, as 
hour after hour passed, and their signals remained 
disregarded ; or with what a bounding joy they must 
have seen the first boat, conveying three white 
people, approach the ship. The delusion was brief; 
and afew words damped their hopes and destroyed 
their visions, by the information that it was a savage, 
sterile, and desolate spot. Greatly dispirited, they 
commenced a sad and sullen journey up the creek. 
With a burning sun and sky above, no traces of 
civilization around, exhausted by the climate and 
galled by insects, which the heat of the air nourished 
in great size, they proceeded with an almost funereal 
melancholy to their city of refuge. The young and 
ardent asked for gold and gems ; the old and cautious 
looked at the situation, as, with an anxiety they could 
not conceal, they questioned of the soil, its capa- 
bilities, and its cultivation. ‘Lo!’ wrote one, who 
suffered greatly in this disastrous expedition. ‘Lo! 
they said it was all swampy.’ By the shades of 
evening they Janded, and eagerly looked for their 
future home. It was too dark to see where the old 
town of St. Joseph’s formerly stood, as its site was 
covered with bushes ; and new town there was none, 
save a couple of huts, scarcely worthy the name. The 
next day the terrible heat of the climate demanded 
shelter; but with every possible exertion it occupied 
three days in clearing sufficient ground for their 
habitation. Some wept at sight of the desolate spot ; 
others gnashed their teeth; while many, yielding to 
despair, threw themselves on the ground, and de- 
clared themselves abandoned of God and man. ‘The 
more hopeful were employed in pitching tents, and 
had scarcely commenced landing the goods, on which 
their safety depended, when a great gale arose, and 
the vessel was blown away; nor did they hear of her 
until a month had elapsed. Their situation was not 
only painful and perilous, but almost hopeless. * * * 

“Night brought its fearful malaria—day its yet 
more fearful sun; and who can imagine the first dig 
of the spade which, as it sunk deeply into a soil, half 
mud and half water, sunk more deeply into the heart 
of the unhappy agriculturist. ‘They sowed corn, and’ 
the sun withered it as it rose from the ground. They 
planted potatoes, and as they sprung up, they 
perished from the great heat. A further danger ap- 
peared to the settlers. ‘They were told by the king 
of the Musquito nation, that no grant would be re 
cognised by him, and that they must acknowledge 
allegiance or quit his territory. In these circum- 
Stances it was deemed advisable for a deputation to 
wait upon his majesty ; and over sandy beaches they 
took their way. Weak from want of food, weary 
from want of rest, their journey proved one of toil 
and trouble. The rainy season was fast approaching ; 
sickness and death decimated the wanderers; and 
vainly did they make desperate efforts to avert their 
impending fate. One party procured a boat and 
started in search of aid; but, unhappily, forgetting to 
take water, died ere it could attain help. Others 
bought a canoe, and, with Indians to guide them, 
were scarcely at sea, ere their treacherous com- 
panions plundered and flung them overboard. Those 
who remained had yet to be acclimated ; and sickness 
added to the sufferings they had already endured, 
Eating salt provisions; drinking impure water; 
burning by day, and shivering by uight; on the 
borders of a creek which bred disease; with a fatal 
malaria around; they were unable to resist tlie ague, 
which in its worst form seized upon them. Without 
help and without hope; far from home; in an inhos- 
pitable country, sickness seized upon one and all. It 
spared neither age nor sex, neither strength nor 
decrepitude. The most resolute fell beneath its 
power; the weakest felt its fatal influence; and so 
fearfully was the colony at one time situated, that not 
ove could lift a finger to assist the other. Death 
ensued; and the only portion of the soil gained by 
many was that which gave a grave. The mortality 
was two thirds.” 

Mutata nomine de la fabula narratur, thou char- 
latan copyist Cabet! People have given thee credit 
for being an original, whereas thou art only a servile 





imitator of our grand Cacique. What has become of 
him we know rot; but Gregor MacGregor was worthy 
of a crown, if fine person and handsome countenance 
would qualify the candidate. He was a noble-look- 
ing fellow: and a capital miniature of him at the 
time was executed by Mr. Millett. 

Out of this calamity we are glad to see the author 
take an opportunity to. pay a tribute to its contrast. 
He observes,— 

“Emigration received a great shock, and ‘to be 
served like the Poyais settlers’ was a common excuse 
of the poor and unthinking. If, however, the Stock 
Exchange proved indirectly injurious to the great 
cause in this instance, one of its members has done 
more towards its assistance than is often effected by 
individual exertion. The efforts of Mr. Benjamin 
Boyd will form an important chapter in some future 
history of our Australian colonies; as, from his de- 
termined energy, an impulse has been given to emi- 
gration which no future official supineness can 
eradicate.” 

Preceding Gazettes will show the interest we have 
taken in this important movement, with which the 
name of the Hon. Francis Scott must ever be asso- 
ciated, and also the labours of Mr. Boyd's brothers 
and friends in England, whose unflagging zeal con- 
tributed so much “ to the formation of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and the commencement of the coloniza- 
tion crusade now in progress.” 

The biographical notices of the Baring family, 
Benjamin and Abraham Goldsmid, the Rothschilds, 
and other favourites of Fortune, vary the later pages 
of the volume. Though the brother Goldsmids com- 
mitted suicide, they appear to have been endowed 
with better natural qualities and feelings than the 
usual race of money-griping and accumulating hounds 
without hearts. Of the eminent house of Baring, 
Mr, Francis says :— 

“The history of the house of Baring—which, 
though generally regarded as mercantile, is largely 
connected with the loans—has been termed an evidence 
of the power of a few active young men to advance 
themselves to immense fortune, and to distinguished 
marks of favour from the sovereign. Various origins 
are attributed to the members of the firm, and the 
Herald's College has been employed to give the 
dignity of ancestral honours to the family. In 1793, 
the first baronet of the name was created, and the 
signal services of Sir Francis to the East India 
Company, of which he was a director, were greatly 
appreciated. 

“Tt has been stated, but as the writer is uncertain 
of his authority, he gives it with caution, that they 
were originally German weavers who came over to 
London; and being successful in business, were, 
through the interest of William Bingham of Phila- 
delphia, appointed agents to the American govern- 
ment. Considering, therefore, the large resources at 
their command, it is not surprising that, during the 
loyalty loan in 1797, the head of the house made one 
hundred thousand pounds for three consecutive days, 
—or that in 1806 it sarcastically said, ‘ Sir 
Francis Baring is extending his purchases so largely 
in Hampshire, that he soon expects to be able to 
enclose the country with his own park paling.’ 

“In 1805, this gentleman, the first algebraist of 
the day, retired from business with a princely fortune, 
and shortly afterwards died, full of years and honours. 
A green old age, a career closed at the pinnacle of 
prosperity, and a death-bed surrounded by sons and 
daughters, whom the descendant of the German 
weaver had lived to place in splendid independence, 
was his enviable lot. The great commercial house 
which he had raised to so proud a position was con- 
tinued by his sons, and may be considered the most 
important mereantile establishment in the empire.” 

The Rothsehild Cynasty and its founder in Eng- 
land* do not personally shine so brightly in our 
painter’s colours; and bis revival of the stories about 


was 





* Of him we think the subjoined note must be an error— 
“The intelligence of this gentleman was so good, that_he 
was the first to announce the Paris revolution of J 
Lord Aberdeen, and the victory of Waterloo was kno' to 
him some days before it was made public.”—Ep, L. G. 
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the Greek loan is also of a disagreeable complexion. 
We know there were disgraceful transactions in it; 
but the particulars were never published, and there- 
fore it is probable that censures may be thrown where 
they are not much deserved. At any rate, we have 
reason in this case for abstaining from quotation, 
and resorting to more general topics —joint-stock 
associations for example :— 

“Tt has lately been the custom to speak with con- 
tempt of joint-stock associations, althongh it is to 
such bodies that England is indebted for her greatest 
and her grandest undertakings. The Bank of Eng- 
land, which has been called the bank of the world— 
the railways, which bear comfort and civilisation to 
the remotest hamlets—the canals, which convey our 
commerce and irrigate our lands—our docks, which 
contain the wealth of the East and of the West—our 
life assurance companies, which comfort many a 
desolate hearth and home—are the result of joint- 
stock companies. The evil is passing; but the good 
is permanent. 

“A similar ontery is always raised against pro- 
jectors and speculators. Swift employed his pen in 
ridiculing them; Scott introduced one to turn him 
into contempt; Addison employed his fine genius in 
satirising them; Steele wrote one of his best essays 
on them. The smaller herd of wits have swelled the 
ery; and they to whom mankind are pre-eminently 
indebted ave named with contempt, and treated with 
derision. The projectors of all great works have been 
disdainfully regarded at one period or another. The 
men who first planned our bridges have been 
neglected: the promoters of railways which are now 
paying well, and rejoicing our rural homesteads with 
the polish and the luxury of cities, were a bye-word 
to the mass. And yet the finest minds of the day are 
employed in projecting. The discoverer of steam- 
power was a projector; Arkwright was only a pro- 
jector; Thomas Gray was the same. What does not 
England owe to men who bore the burthen and the 
heat of the day in the introduction of projects which, 
once household luxuries, they have made household 
necessities! The cottage of the poor is comforted, 
the mansion of the rich is gladdened, with works for 
which projectors were ridiculed and _ speculators 
ruined. We cannot cast our eyes around, without 
these works meeting our view. They add a grace to 
our persons, they cheapen our luxuries, they adorn 
our homes. 

“The mere man of routine thinks it a sacred duty 
to laugh at those of whose services he is glad to avail 
himself; while the banker, the merchant, and the 
monied tradesman, first treat him as an intrnder, and 
then buy shares in the discovery they disdainfully re- 

jected. The world is rich in the names of those who 
have benefited and been neglected by their fellow 
men.” 

One of the worst-used men in all this category was 
the Thomas Gray here named, to whose perseverance 
under every rebuff, discouragement, and loss, we are 
principally indebted for railroads, yet he was neglected, 
and died in poverty. 

Of the Financial Reform Association, the author 
speaks disparagingly, almost contemptuously; and of 
Assurance Offices the very reverse. The extraordi- 
nary increase of the latter, and the new and improved 
schemes engrafted upon their policies, are greatly 
commended, and asthe subject has often called for 
our attention, we would refer our readers to these 
brief but clear and impartial notices ; and with this 
advice lay down Mr. Francis’ miscellaneous pro- 
duction. 








UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND MANNERS. 


Sketchés of Cantabs. By Join Smith, (of Smith 
Hall), Gent. Earle. 
In this little volume there is much good sense, plea- 
sant satire, and humour. The writer possesses an 
acute eye for observation, and a graphic pen for 
description ; and his neat minute touches, just thrown 
in as it were by-the-bye, but serving to heighten 
effects in the picture, often remind us of Thackeray's 
quaint practical or natural remarks, which seem not 





to be the result of thought, but to spring of them- 
selves spontaneously out of the subject. 

Few of the sketches are of serious character—the 
one on the Ultra-Evangelical Cantab the most so; 
but grave truths are illustrated in the lightest of them; 
and the university system of tuition, the usual habits 
of the students, and education in general, are dis- 
cussed with a ludicrous freedom, which does not, 
however, much diminish the force of the arguments, 
Tn short, we think the test of ridicule very cleverly 
applied; and the performance altogether to be smart, 
amusing, and useful. 

The classes of Cantabs “ shown up” are the Read- 
ing, the Fast, the Boating, the Aristocratic, the Mar- 
ried, the Sporting, and half-a-dozen coming under 
other denominations; and finishing with the Model, 
in which the Gent draws an entertaining caricature- 
portrait of himself, and sets it up for the imitation of 
all undergraduates. We might exhibit the qualities 
of the volume by copying one of the Sketches, but it 
may be more various to select some salient passages, 
and let the medley speak for the talents of the author, 
such as we have indicated them to be. 

The Cantab fond of London life, and stealing a few 
days’ march of “ spree” in the capital when he can 
manage it, is a lively piece. We offer a pattern bit : 

“A Cambridge or Oxford Undergraduate with 
these propensities is most commonly a resident in the 
country. Six times a year he enjoys the privilege 
of passing through the great metropolis, and you may 
be sure that he makes the most of his flying visit. 
First of all there is the ‘ governor’ to be got over, who 
observing in the bill that ‘ residence commences on 
the 21st of April,’ cannot see the necessity for his 
son's starting from home on the 18th. That young 
gentleman, however, viewing matters in a different 
light, informs him that all reading men are expected 
to be up at least three days before any one else, and 
that if he does not start immediately he shall miss 
Professor Airy's lecture upon Animal Heat, on which 
he is suffered to pack up his things, and tearing him- 
self from the embraces of his sorrowing relatives in 
the hall, enter the vehicle which is waiting to convey 
him to the station. He lights a cigar as soon as he 
is out of the garden gate, and handing another to the 
driver, feels a sense of freedom. 

“ On arriving in London, he drives up to an hotel, 
where, paying the cabman a shilling more than his 
fare, he alights and proceeds to his bed-room to dress 
for dinner. His preparations for this event are more 
extensive than for the parties at home, where the 
clergyman’s lady and the doctor’s wife are not over 
critical. But now he feels that he has the Casino 
before him, and pulls forth the rich cut Genoa velvet 
waistcoat, and polished leather boots, accordingly. 
On descending to the coffee-room at half-past five, it 
is more than probable that he will meet four or five 
college friends, with whom he has made an appoint- 
ment for that hour to partake of ‘a chop.’ The 
‘chop’ comprises a little matter of turtle soup and 
venison, turbot with lobster sauce, fruit pie and 
Stilton. None of the guests are hungry, all of them 
having partaken of oysters with copious draughts of 
porter some two hours before, but after all they feel 
that they are doing the thing, and a man can swill 
down champagne and madeira at any time. Glass 
after glass is poured ont, and they set to with as 
much gusto as if they should never have to take their 
degrees, and settle down into curacies, and drink 
home-brewed beer, like the elderly gentleman in the 
opposite box, who sighs over his veal cutlet and pint 
of pale ale, to think that he too has been a University 
man, and eaten venison, and run up wine bills with- 
out having to pay them, and been happy. 

“© About this time the Hansom, ‘the nobbiest that 
you can pick out, drawing up to the door, the party 
enter, and proceed to that private box which has been 
so much the subject of meditation. To me, there is 
a something absolutely beautiful and picturesque in 
the sight of those young fellows buttoning on their 
white kid gloves, nodding ayristocratically to an 
acquaintance, or bringing their /orgnettes to bear upon 
a pretty girl opposite, just for all the world like real 
men about town. They tell each other anecdotes 





about the actresses, and boast of an acquaintance 
with Paul Bedford; they have an intrigue, you may 
be quite sure, with somebody or other of high rank 
and great beauty, whom they wouldn’t mention oy 
any account; one of them was introduced to the Ear 
of Higgins the other night, at the Cider Cellars, ang 
invited him to dine at the Blue Posts, (where, strange 
to say, a silver spoon was missed after the departure 
of the noble peer;) another has been admitted tog 
téte-a-téle with Mrs. Smith, the celebrated actress; g 
third distinctly saw Buckstone come out of the house 
of a Dowager Countess in Grosvenor-square, at half. 
past six in the morning. 

“This is the talk of some of these young men 
before the rising of the curtain and between the 
scenes.” 

The rest is equally good; but we must, for the 
sake of change, (passing over the Aristocratic Cantab 
on our way,*) exhibit a sample of Mr. Smith's auii- 
pathy to ultra-evangelism. After describing their 
debasing acknowledgments of utter worthlessness, he 
observes :— 

““] will mention to you a little circumstance, how- 
ever, which rather makes me doubt the sincerity of 
these self-accusations. 

“ Not very long ago, I was induced to go and hear 
a sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. , one of the 
leading Evangelicals of this town. After dividing his 
subject into heads, he proceeded to enlarge upon each 
of them, in a very straightforward and sensible way, 
till at last he reached the climax or culminating point 
of his discourse, which was the part that more par- 
ticularly rivetted my attention. It consisted ina 
denunciation of the sinfulness of the assembled con- 
gregation, and was of a kind calculated to make the 
hearer hold on by the edge of the pew, for fear of 
falling down in a swoon, Amongst the greatest of‘ 
sinners the preacher specified himself; his soul was, 
according to his own account, a loathsome and leprous 
one. It was only by a miracle that he was permitted 
to live at all. Night and morning, he felt a sense of 
his own unworthiness, which nothing could remove; 
& consciousness of degradation which rendered an 
indulgence, on his part, in the frivolous vanities of 
the world, not only highly improper and undesirable, 
but utterly impossible. In constant meditation and 
self-reproach lay his only consolation and hope of 
acceptance with heaven. 

“ Well, my dear Sir, not very long afterwards, I 
was honoured by an invitation to meet the preacher 
of this memorable sermon, at a dinner-party. You 
will not be surprised when I tell you that I was 
extremely curions to see how an individual, over 
burthened with the consciousness of such tremendous 
guilt, would conduct himself on a festive occasion. 
Perhaps he would be in tears the whole time! Pro 
bably, he would scarcely be able to raise a morsel to 
his hot and feverish lips! 

“But, to my unutterable astonishment and con- 
sternation, this miserable sinner, this moral leper, and 
daily offender against heaven, turned out to be the 
most jovial fellow in the whole room! Sin, that had 
made such fearful ravages in his mind, had not appa 
rently as yet reached his appetite. He took wine 
with every one all round, and told stories which made 
you die of laughter. Ah! it will be a long time before 
I forget the pleasant evening that I spent in company 
with that self-reproaching and contrite, but turbot- 
loving and port-absorbing, sinner. 

“Now, my dear Sims, you have my reasons for 
doubting whether you are all of you in such a mise 
able state as you sometimes depict yourselves. My 
anecdote yon may call a sneer at religion, if you like, 

but rest assured that it is a kind of religion for which 
the worldly, that is to say, the non-Evangelical pat 
of the community, will always retain a very vulgar but 
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expressive dissyllabic name—and that dissyllabic 
name is Humbug.” 

The Cantab in love is an entertaining and well-told 
story, and we regret that it is too long for us, and 
that we cannot give the laughable dénouement sepa- 
rated from the preceding narrative. 

“The Sporting Cantab” is another fair figure, and 
“jn common with the Undergraduate who is fond of 
London life, must be regarded as a mere branch or 
off-shoot from that great parent trunk of Fastness, at 
which we have aimed a few ineffectual strokes, in a 
former part of our volume. Care must however be 
taken not to include under the appellation of ‘ Sport- 
ing Men,’ persons who do not deserve to be designated 
by that title. I look with the most profound admira- 
tion and respect (founded on my utter inability to do 
the thing myself) upon the man who can ride at 
astone wall, without holding on by the saddle, and 
commending himself to providence ; I confess that I 
envy the individual, who is as certain of hitting the 
patridge at which he aims, as I am of not hitting the 
oneat which 1 aim. With such as these, the present 
chapter has nothing whatever to do. They are 
Sportsmen, not Sporting Men; and between these 
two terms there exists the same degree of difference, 
as between the words ‘gentleman’ and ‘ gent.’ It is 
not these sert of persons who bother you with an 
account of the exploits which they have achieved. 
Their reputation is established—they have no need of 
going through the dirty work of building it up. The 
man who tells you exultingly of the brooks that he 
has ridden over, and the number of head of game that 
he has bagged, is most commonly the one that went 
halfa mile round to avoid a two-foot ditch, and who 
would, in all probability, hit you in the hat or the 
calf of the leg, the very first time that he went out 
shooting with you. 

“The Sporting Man then (according to the mean- 
ing which I take the liberty of affixing to the words) 


‘, may be recognised by his having something or other 


about him, which reminds you forcibly of the stable. 
His coat is a cut-away, and his trousers fit tightly 
over the boot. The whole of the middle of his per- 
son is enveloped by a long ostler-waistcoat, and his 
neck by a scarf of bird’s-eye blue. A fox’s head, or 
4 dog’s head, or a richly chased horse with ruby eyes, 
are the favourite devices on the top of his pin. He 
is much given to huge over-coats, with saucer buttons, 
and his hat, a very bad one, (all Sporting Men wear 
bad bats,) is secured from being carried off, by means 
of a string which is attached to one of the button 
holes, = * * * 
“The interior of a Sporting Man's apartment is, 
Perhaps, upon the whole a curiosity. * * * 
“And we will suppose that you have arrived at the 
door of the apartment. It is no sooner opened by 
your host than a strong smell, as of a menagerie, 
strikes upon your olfactory nerves. At the same time 
three or four enormous dogs, such as Scotch grey- 
hounds, for example, glide playfully through your 
legs, and sniff around you in a way which tends, on 
the whole, to render a man unaccustomed to the 
canine race, uncomfortable. You sink down upon a 
chair, but rise with a shriek, having sat upon a ferret. 
Your host lays down his ‘ Bell’s Life’ and runs up to 
the ferret, hoping he has not been hurt. Perhaps, if 
you are @ malicious man, your wishes will be rather 
on the Opposite side. I confess that mine were, upon 
an oceasion of a similar kind. 
‘ — will now, if you take the trouble of casting 
st around you, perceive that the walls are 
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re ifferent kinds, _Firsily, you may notice the 
purely Sporting engravings, such as that of Tom 
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& fiery red fox cantering over intensely green 
8rass under a vivid blue sky. Then, secondly, there 


are what may be called domestic sporting pictures, 


on his celebrated stallion Gapster, and that over the 
mantel piece of the greyhound Daddy Long Legs, 
late the property of Alfred Stubbs, Esquire. Lastly, 
on the wall behind you, there are—well I don’t want 
you to look at them unless you like. I own that they 
are slightly indelicate. They are common, however, 
to many rooms besides those of the Sporting Man. 
They are by eminent Parisian artists, and are in- 
stances of the good taste and sound moral feeling 
prevailing amongst the painters of that great city. 

“In the left hand corner stands Mr. Stubbs’ 
library. It is rather select than extensive, comprising 
for the most part Sporting Reviews and Stud Books. 
The top shelf of the bookcase forms a receptacle for 
hunting whips, spurs, powder-flasks, spirit flasks, 
dirty buckskin gloves, and other articles peculiar to 
the Sportsman. Above the chimney piece and below 
the portrait of Daddy Long Legs, just referred to, are 
tandem whips, and fishing rods, together with a 
couple of fox brushes, believed by credulous minds to 
have been actually cut off the yet warm animal, by 
Stubbs himself. On one side of the door, hangs the 
skin of an orang-outang, which, he tells you, his 
brother killed with a large stone, when walking out 
one day in the neighbourhood of Palermo. On the 
other, are to be seen the identical top-boots in which 
he used to ride to hounds with the Pytchley, at six 
years of age. I am inclined to look upon these 
boots as the greatest chef-d’cuvre in the whole room. 
The ingenious man who made them (and whose 
name I will never reveal) is entitled to the highest 
degree of credit. You see, in cases like this, you 
have to look at your customer, and then judging from 
his present height and size what he is likely to have 
been at the age specified, go to work accordingly. 
So that we are fairly justified in ranking them as 
productions of very high art. 

“Tn this elegant little apartment we will suppose 
you to have sat for some short time, talking about 
subjects with which you have but a small acquaint- 
ance, though you may pretend (as probably you will) 
to possess a good deal, such as the chances of such 
and such a horse winning the next Derby, or the 
prospects of the new Subscription Pack in the south 
of France—when it is not unlikely that you will be 
disturbed by a rap at the door. ‘Come in! says 
your host, and enter a rough-looking individual sur- 
rounded by a few specimens of the spaniel and re- 
triever breed. He is come by appointment to arrange 
a little bargain. ‘Good Heavens! Stubbs,’ you ex- 
claim, ‘why haven't you got dogs enough already ”” 
No, sir! that delightful bitch, warranted to do almost 
anything that you can name, is about to be added to 
your friend’s collection, or, in Sporting language, ‘ to 
be drafted into his kennel.’ <A few ‘old’ coats, and 
serviceable waistcoats, will complete the purchase- 
money for that admirable little quadruped, who is so 
exceedingly fast that she will have run clean out of 
sight by the day after to-morrow, and so extremely 
sagacious that I should not be surprised if she 
managed to regain the home of her former owner, 
after this temporary absence, However, if this should 
prove the case, Stubbs will have nobody but himself 
to blame. 

“ The dog-fancier having taken his departure, with 
one or two trifling articles, which were not perhaps 
expressly included in the contract, but which the supe- 
riority of his genius had made his own, (a silver fork 
for instance, or a table spoon or so,) I can imagine a 
second rap at the door taking place, and an ostlermaking 
his appearance for beer. He took Mr. Stubbs’ horse 
home last night, and, feeling dry, bas dropped in. 
(By the bye, what wonderful men those ostlers are. 
They are always ‘dry.’ Their throats appear to be 
like those of mummies. No moisture of any sort can 
assuage the burning thirst to which they are perpetual 
victims. Their stomachs resemble Avernus, so easily 
and rapidly does everything descend into them. For 
my part, I confess, that when I read what the stomach 
is reported to be capable of containing, of the bounds 
and limits which nature has set to its expansive 
powers, and then observe what that of an ostler does 
sometimes manage to contain, my belief in the re- 





Consisting of that oil-painting there, of Mr. Stubbs 


searches of medical is much shaken.) 





_a friend asked him 





“ The ostler, then, having drained the contents of 
the shining pewter, and obtained a cheroot or two in 
answer to his question, ‘I say, Gov'nor, you don’t 
happen to have a bit of smoke in your pocket, do 
you?’ will possibly make way for the stable-keeper, 
who will be succeeded, in his turn, by the man who 
has arrived from Newmarket to communicate im- 
portant (and of course strictly secret) intelligence 
respecting the races. ‘Don’t you go saying as I told 
you, but take and lay your money on Loo-choo,’ says 
he. ‘There are a set of these fellows, who regularly 
live upon Sporting Undergraduates. Their tactics 
are simple enough. As they recommend to each 
separate man a separate horse, they must of course 
pocket a gratuity from some quarter or other. Their 
favourite drink (when they can get it) is champagne. 

“ On the departure of the prophet, it is not altogether 
impossible that you will be startled by the appearance 
of a man with a cage-full of rats, for 1 know some 
sporting men who are much addicted to the noble © 
pastime of worrying that animal with dogs. There 
is an excitement in it, disconnected from the incon- 
venience of personal danger, which cannot fail to be 
gratifying to the heart of every true Briton; but it is 
only, as I am told, in cases where the dog himself is 
severely mauled before mastering his antagonist, that 
the ne plus ultra of delight is communicated to the 
practised spectator. Or you may be rendered happy 
by an interview with a cock-fighter, or a real jockey 
from Newmarket, or a steeple-chase rider, or a mem- 
ber of the Prize-Ring, for to some great ornaments 
of these and other professions I have myself been 
introduced, at various times, in the rooms of my 
Sporting friends. 

“ And, on the whole, I think there will be no one 
disposed to deny, that the number of riff-raff whom 
these votaries of the turf claim as intimates, is some- 
thing tremendous in the extreme.” 

To this long quotation we will add an anecdote 
from the Reading Cantab, and conclude :— 

“ The Rev. Mr. G., Senior Wrangler of his year, 
and Fellow of St. John’s College, went some time 
ugo with a reading party into Wales. On his return 
if he had visited Snowdon. 
‘Snowdon!’ he replied, ‘ what is that?’ ‘ Why 
the great mountain; don’t you know? ‘Oh! ah! 
yes to be sure, so it is,’ said he. ‘ Why no; the fact 
is we had a little hill behind the house where we were 
lodging, quite high enough for all practical purposes.’ 

“ The worthy Senior Wrangler did not conceive it 
possible that a man should inspect a mountain with 
any other intention than that of taking its altitude.” 

For “he seldom reads an English work, and of the 
history of his native country is strangely, almost 
supernaturally, ignorant. Passing occurrences do not 
affect him. He doesn’t care how many men are 
slaughtered on the banks of the Jhelum. His heart 
is at Marathon, his sympathies with the gallant Han- 
nibal at Canne. The fields with which he is best 
acquainted are not battle fields, but rectangular ones 
with mathematical properties, through which he fights 
his way to a solution over the carcases of x’s and y's. 
Beautiful landscapes fail to delight him. He looks 
upon hills, and valleys, and rivers, as interesting or 
otherwise, according to their capabilities of furnishing 
asum, Of course I must be understood to speak of 
mathematical reading men.” 

The description of dinners in Hall is another of 
Mr. Smith’s hits; but as his book is just a pocket 
companion, an excellent thing for the railway station 
and steam-packet (fifty times superior to most of the 
rubbish sold there), we will content ourselves with a 
hearty recommendation. 








THE FIRST OF THE ANNUALS, 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1850. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. London and Paris. Jack- 
son. 

Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book. 
Milner. The same. 

TuE task, and it is a task both from its own nature 

and from the succession to L.E.L. and Mrs. Norton, 

has for this year devolved on a popular male writer, 


Edited by -Mrs. 
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viz., Dr. Charles Mackay. To say that he has 
acquitted himself ably, is but to say that he has 
realized what was to be expected from his graceful 
and feeling pen, It is extremely difficult to meet the 
calls of so many different subjects as these volumes 
picture with even moderate success ; and we wonder 
at the accomplishment of the office by a single hand, 
which must belong to a head of great fertility and 
invention. The prolific genius of L.E.L. was mar- 
vellously prompt for such a work, and though it was 
impossible on perhaps a majority of the themes to 
ascend very high, a number of her sweetest and most 
touching lays annually enriched the Drawing-Room 
Scrap-Book, and gave it a widely spread fame. Her 
successor, Mrs. Norton, not only brought her own 
fine talents into the field, but also the lively inspi- 
rations of her accomplished sister, and other contri- 
butors, who furnished articles of variety and attrac- 
tion. It was, therefore, into no easy position that 
Dr. Mackay was invited; and he seems, from his un- 
assuming preface, to have felt that the burden was 
not a light one. Thirty-six subjects! Didactic, 
moral, personal, descriptive, amative, narrative, dra- 
matic, colloquial, legendary, patriotic, and imaginative 
demand the Muse; and the Muse has fairly answered 
the demand. More need not be stated. Lamartine 
and Lord Gough are eulogized in verse, Louis 
Napoleon in prose (on their portraits), The saying, 
ascribed to Wellington, “ Nought is so dreadful as a 
victory except a defeat,” is quoted as ‘‘ Naught is;” 
now, nought means nothing, and naught naughty. 
The Caxton press must look to these niceties. 

In the line of art we find the publication as numer- 
ously and as handsomely embellished as ever. Mr. 
Parris has supplied several of the most striking, such 
as Cheerfulness, The Harp of Erin, Pity, and Re- 
morse; the last of which is a piece of very true and 
forcible expression. We think the attendant poem 
ought to have adopted and not avoided the theme. 
To the Harp of Erin the annexed is a chord: 

“The morning has broken, 
The clouds roll away ; 
And noontide shall follow, 
Refulgent with day. 
A little voice whispers, 
To will is to be 
‘First flower of the nations, 
First gem of the sea.’”’ 

Alas ! alas ! that poets are not always prophets ! This 
was probably written when the Queen’s visit to Ire- 
land made the Isle of the West appear as one scene of 
sun-glow. The sanguine soon yield to the sanguinary, 
and “* worse than ever,” and ‘more hopeless,” is now 
the cry of the desponding. ‘The evils, and the cause 
of the evils that afflict the unhappy country, have been 
dwelt upon till the mind is exhausted, but there is 
one cause, which we do not remember to have seen 
adverted to, but which seems to us enough to forbid 
the idea of a sudden or immediate establishment of 
order and tranquillity. We have to do with masses 
of murderers throughout a numerous portion of the 
population. Actual assassins hired, like the Italian 
bravos, to do the deed of blood ; confederated families, 
clans and factions, to execute the same infamous act, 
as infamously excused under the name of “ wild 
justice ;” hundreds of abettors to the doom of the 
victims, conspirators pre-informed or apathetic, if 
not encouraging witnesses. How can rational beings 
entertain the delusion that any particular legislative 
act or munificent boon, any royal visit, or any local 
improvements can at once wash these Ethiops white? 
They are too familiar with blood. The very children 
are brought up with the knowledge of the crimes to 
be perpetrated and lives destroyed. It is to be feared 
that generations must pass away before this horrible 
condition of things can be eradicated. It is a 
melancholy reflection, but it forces itself upon us. 

It is curious in speculating upon national character- 
istics, and what our ethnologists ascribe to Races, to 
consider how little of the Saxon element, after all, 
has entered into the Celtic composition of Ireland. 
The conquest of Strongbow introduced more of 
Norman and Welsh than Saxon; and early Danish 
and Celtiberian enter more or less into the breed. 
The Saxon may, therefore, in great measure repudiate 





the descent of murder from them, and throw the foul 
reproach and opprobrium upon any other race we 
have indicated—the native Celt, the fierce Norman, 
the irascible Briton, the ferocious Dane, or the fiery 
Spaniard, or a mixture and combination of the whole. 
But the harp of Erin has led us a strange Irish dance. 
Of the other illustrations, Education, by J. Ross; 
Serenity, (without an artist’s name); the Serenade, 
by Herbert; the Prado, by F. Corbaux; the English 
Girl, and the Swing, by E. Corbould; and Fond of 
the Country, by J. Hayter, are all very pleasing, and 
architecture, and landscapes, &c., by Cattermole, 
Allom, and Prout, make a goodly diversity. The 
Offered Flower, by J. W. Wright, keeps up the Eye- 
enlarged worship; Ellen Evelina, J. Hayter, the 
approximation to the Parisian prurient ; the Greenwich 
Pensioner, by Sharp, an old favourite; the Mask, by 
Jenkins, a something done after the antique; the 
Brides of Venice, a bold composition of figures and 
bosoms by Herbert; and Faithful Gelert, the splendid 
Wolf, Wolf-dog, and Infant of M‘Clise. ‘Thus, 
altogether, what with the poetic effusions of Dr. 
Mackay, and the profusion of engravings, this Annual 
may justly seek to sustain its popularity as a holiday 
gift and remembrance. 

The Juvenile, also, reminds us that Christmas time 
is approaching, and that our younger friends look for 
some tokens of our affection from us, about that 
period. And few things can be more appropriate than 
a very pretty volume like this, with its inculcations 
of moral virtues and good conduct. Mrs. Milner is 
plain and demonstrative in her performance of this duty, 
not hiding her lights under any ambiguity of circum- 
stances, or hiding meanings ever so slightly from the 
direct lessons she desires to impress-‘on the under- 
standings of youthful readers. There is, consequently, 
little invention or contrivance; but as far as simplicity 
and straight-forwardness go, the stories are com- 
mendably adapted to their purpose in a production of 
the sort. The Juvenile Fancy Ball differs in tone 
from the rest of the volume, which is rather of a 
grave than of a light and amusing character. The 
plates are extraordinary when we consider the price 
of the publication, ‘The frontispiece, by F. Grant, is 
beautiful; the Motherless Daughter, by J. Hayter, 
very sweet; the Morn of Life, by Sir W. Ross, 
charming; and some dozen of genre pieces, and other 
subjects, quite comme il faut; though we suspect 
that Au Only Son (boy taking physic), by W. Hunt, 
will please the Juveniles best of all. 


The Comic Almanack for 1850. Edited by H. 
Mayhew, and illustrated by G. Cruikshank, 
Bogue. 

Tue frontispiece trial of an unfortunate wight for 

breach of promise of marriage, judges, jury, coun- 

sel, jailors, and all being of the female sex, 
as if the Annus Mirabilis had really arrived, 
is a superb bit of George Cruikshank’s exuberant 
fancy; with which, indeed, the almanack over- 
flows from January to December, both inclusive. 
“‘ Before and after Marriage” is also a clever treat- 
ment of an old subject, both by the writer and the 
artist, and the whole monthly series of silhouette 
figures are rife with fun and drollery. To the 
monthly illustrations we can truly give similar praise, 
for they are whimsically characteristic or capital shots 
at folly as it flies, The immense dimensions to which 
ladies’ dresses, from the waist downwards, have been 
enlarged, offer a wide expanse for ridicule, which is 
ludicrously entailed in two etchings; in one where 
the fair inflated creatures are blown away; and in 
the other, where refreshments are handed to them 
upon bakers’ peels, being the only way to reach their 
hands without injury to their voluminous flounces. 

Of the literary jeuz d’esprit, the examination papers 

for the Ladies’ College is as original as any other, 

and we print it as a sample of the author :— 


“COLLEGE FOR LADIES—EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
“ Examiners. 
“Doctoress Senna—Professoress Fanny Sandells 
—Professoress Eyeballs, M.A. 
“ English Language and Literature. 
“1, According to the AngloeNorman pronunciation 








is it correct to say ‘the people of Frarnce love t 
darnse on the grarse, ’neath the bloo sky? or isit 
more elegant to speak it thus: ‘The people of 
Frannce love to dannce on the gras, ‘neath the 
bleeugh skeeigh 2?” 

“2. In High English is there such a word 
Cabbage ? 

“3. Is the ‘wide-awake hat’ a weak or strong 
Meeso-Gothie phrase? and give your opinion as to 
whether ‘ wide-awakes’ were worn. by the early 
Teutonic tribes. 













“ French. 
[To be translated into French by the Senior and Junior 
Classes.} 

“J, I saw a perfect love of a ‘ white chip, a 
Howell and James’s, and some of the sweetest mufis 
I ever beheld in all my life. 

“2, Our Fanny is a great big silly, and you 
Charles is a perfect duck. 

[Observation sur le Comte D’Orsay, par Mademoiselle 

Seraphine.] 

“La cravate! c’est 1a, la force et la puissance de 
cet homme. Elle etait d'une bleu magnifique. Son 
gilet brodé en cheveux chatains, noirs, et gris, etait 
dun velour superbe et d'un rouge infernel. Ces 
yeux—Seigneur! ces etoiles qu'il avait pour yeux! 
Tout ce quil regarde, il perce, comme Ieclair. Ils 
sont cruels et adorables! Mais surtout— surtout! 
qu’elles délires, qu’elles extase a voir les favoris de 
cet homme ravissant. C’est la, est toute sa puissance, 
Ils sont véritablement le lit rosier de mille Cupi- 
dons 

“Q-o-oh! sacré nom de tonerre! le comte est un 
ange terrestiel et seduisant. 

sa Philosophy of Logic. 

“1, Test the following examples by logical rules: 
--I should like to know your age? Would you! 
Then you won't. 

“2. What form of syllogism does the following 
come under ?—Dinner is late again! Why is itso? 
Because it is. 








“ Mathematics. 

“1, Is the highest power of T equal to xxx? __ 

“What is the square of Lincoln’s Inn, and isit 
equal to the square of Belgrave? 

“3. State the areas that the K division of the 
whole force will occupy. 

“4, Given a + of lamb, required to know how 
many times C 21+-E 9 will go into the same. 

* Architecture. 

1, Draw the ornaments of a Corinthian cap, and 
explain to what kind of front and facings same is 
becoming. 

“ Zoology. 
“1, Are boys monkeys, and men great pigs? 
“ Botany. 

“1, Does Maiden’s Hair (Briza Media) beat 
many flowers. State whether it grows to great length 
and if, when cut, some asses are not very fond of it. 

“92, Is Sweet William (Dianthus Barbatus) very 
hairy about head, and remarkable for bristles? Is 
he likewise five-toothed, and how many pistils does 
he usually carry ? 

“ Law. ’ 

“1, Mention some of the impediments to marriage, 
and state what ceremonies will make a marmage 
complete in Scotland without celebration in Jac 
ecclesia. 

“2. In the case of separation by mutual consell 
to what extent is the husband liable for the mainle 
nance of his wife ? 

“ Geology. ; 

“1, What kind of crust is the crust of the earth 
Is it a flaky one? and do you think Nature has 
nice light hand for a crust? 

“ Knitology. , \ 

“1, Explain fully the meanings knit 4, — 
slip 4, knit 1, pass the slip stitch over, slip 1, purl ls, 
make 3, and reduce them into form, 

“ Anatomy. 

“J, Give an account of the general arrangemen 
size, structure, and mode of development of the e* 
bustle, and explain ‘how, in case of accident, }° 
would remove and take up same. 
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“ Gastronomy. 

“1, How do you prepare hands of pork? 
you first clean your hands ? 

“Jn dressing calves’ feet, should you first wash 
your feet ? 

“ Natural Philosophy and Optics. 

«], When an object is placed before a mirror, 
explain the principles why the appearance of the 
figure is increased. 

«9, Are all bodies compressible? and, if so, state 
what force is required to approximate the two sides 
of the body, so as to describe a perfect figure. 

“ Mechanics and Hydraulics. 

“1, If there be one inclined plain and a positive 
‘object, state at what rate all bodies will fly from 
them. 

“2, Explain the action of ‘ pumps,’ and state how 
many would be required to cause an overflow at 
Almack’s. State also how many feet ordinary pumps 
will work.” 


Must 





NORTHAMPTON, 
Wetton’s Guide-Book to Northampton and its 

Vicinity, &c. Northampton: Wetton. London: 

Longmans. 

Tue progress of Archeology is shown by this 
volume. It is of a supericr character to the class of 
local guide books to which the public has hitherto 
been accustomed ; and is truly a very well-concocted 
and interesting production, not only as concerns 
description and modern information, but more so, 
perhaps, as regards the history and antiquities of 
Northampton and twenty miles around. This is the | 
result of the proper view Mr. Wetton takes of his 
task, and the painstaking and ability with which he 
performed it; for, referring to a smaller production 
of his, of which a second edition was published in 
1831, he observes :— 

“Since the publication in question, a great change 
has been wrought in the requirements of such a 
work. A very few years ago, the taste for antiquities 
was extremely limited: the archeologist had little 
prospect of sympathy beyond his own immediate 
yo ge But the disposition to consider the collector 
olI— 

6 a——=« auld nick nackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets,’ 

as at best but an eccentric enthusiast, no longer 
exists. ‘The ‘antiquarian trade’ is acknowledged on 
all hands to have done valuable service to history, 
which, in these days, is no longer written with ex- 
clusive reference to war and state policy, but treats 
also of manners and customs, and judges of the com- 
parative prosperity of the present and the past, by the 
morals and comforts of the people, as well as by the 
glory and splendour of the ruler. The modern public 
evinces an interest in the condition of its prede- 
cessors, and looks with reverence on the relics which 
confirm and illustrate the narrative. ‘Io meet this 
growing taste, therefore, has been one of the objects 
of the compiler of this little work ; to point out, not 
merely to the stranger, but to the resident also, what- 
ever is curious and worthy of notice in the district 
over which it ranges. Such a task conscientiously 
performed, he may add, involves a larger amount of 
labour than is commonly supposed. It is not to be 
done in the library alone, but demands the actual in 
Spection of the places described, often again and 
again; a good deal, in short, of active pedestrianism, 
4s well as patient research. The compiler has spared 
neither the one nor the other, whatever may be the 
result of his exertions.” 

To this laudable and judiciously-directed spirit we 
have pleasure in paying the tribute of our eulogy, and 
Tecommending its fruits to the antiquaries of the 
county and the country at large. We know what a 
— we should hold such a book to be, were we in 
W way of recreating ourselves in Northamptonshire. 
re are not, however, called on, at a distance, and for 
Mey a to do more than glance at some of its 
left general features. The early history may be 

» aud with respect to the ecclesiastical architecture 





Which abounds in the district and is ably treated by 





the writer, we may also leave it in its place. But 
we are sorry to see it stated that the fine old Norman 
church of St. Peter and St. Sepulchre, two of the 
most interesting fabrics of Northampton, as well as 
other buildings of less consequence, are in a state of 
dilapidation and danger. Some fabrics of other sorts 
have also fallen into decay, for we are told that 

“In the days of ‘leather bottles, Northampton 
was famous for the manufacture of these obsolete 
articles also.” 

It is odd enough that we see on the map a No- 
bottle Grove hundred. Northampton was, and 
maybe is, famed for cheesecakes, too, though Rich- 
mond, from its vicinity to London and artful in- 
vention of the name “ Maids of Honour,” seems to 
have run away with all the celebrity in the kingdom. 
These are, however, bagatelles, and we must remind 
our readers, in conclusion, that the volume is replete 
with the right sort of intelligence, and that Castle 
Ashby, Althorpe, and other celebrated seats, are 
within the limits described, and that many ancient 
remains, as well as characteristic matters of later 
dates, have obtained due attention from the author. 








SUMMARY. 


The Romance of the Peerage: or, Curiosities of 


Family History. Vol. III. 
Chapman and Hall. 
Nor quite so racy as the preceding volumes. The 
history of Robert Dudley, the “ base? son” of the 
famous Earl of Leicester, is indeed a romance almost 
beyond the powers of invention to be accredited. 
But it is true and well vouched. A very able essay 
on the hereditary principle is prefixed, the sound sense 
and reasoning in which cannot be controverted. It 
is well worthy of perusal in these unsettled times, 
for it sets feudalism, election, aristocracy and demo- 
cracy in true lights. The descent from the marriages 
of the sister of Henry VIII. is a remarkable tree: and 
the additions to Bess of Hardwick, the celebrated 
Countess of Shrewsbury, are interesting ; especially in 
the parts which relate to her intimacy and quarrel with 
Qneen Mary, when a prisoner in the custody of her. 
husband the Earl. In his account of these matters Mr, 
Craik takes occasion to utter a cruel taunt on the an- 
fortunate Queen, who, he says, “‘ has here got hold of 
a good grievance, and is set upon making the most of 
it.” Poor Queen! she had to suffer grievances enow; 
and when we think of the passages which led to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury being one of her judges and a 
witness to her execution, we cannot but think the 
ungracious remark might have been spared. The 
strange and almost grotesque feuds of the Cavendishes 
and Stanhopes, the duels between Lord Pembroke 
and Sir George Wharton, and Wharton and Stuart, 
and Bruce and Sackville, and the Sanquahar assassi- 
nation and execution, and other remarkable affairs, 
are all narratives of popular curiosity and interest, 
and the author has spared no pains to canvass them 
thoroughly and describe them effectively. 
Free-Trade. A Bunya’s Owl. Allen and Co. 

A satire, founded on a Hindee original, by Meerza 
Ruffee-oos-souda; and if really so gotten, curious in 
its way and smart in its conversion and application. 
A Bunya, it seems, is a general trader, and a cavalier 
owed one of the set a sort of Jong and hopeless 
Oxford University bill, which he could not pay. He 
contrived, however, to dress up an Owl as a Falcon, 
and sell it to the Bunya forathird more than covered 
his account. The trick and disappointment are made 
politically British. 


By G. L. Craik. 


“ Free Trade’s the owl, disguised like hawk, 
And Cobden, with his oily talk, 
The over-reaching cavalier, 
Who sold the worthless bird so dear. 
* * * * 


With unadorned eloquence, 

He deck’d his owl in garb of sense, 

And vouch’d its virtues with such zeal, 
He palm’d it on Sir Robert Peel. 

Like the poor Bunya, England’s minister, 
Mistook an owl, of omen sinister, 

For falcon, bird of noble bearing, 

Of eye so keen, and flight so daring, 

And bought the worthless creature dear, 
With party, place, and character.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HORE CELTICZ.—NO. XI. 


Srr,—In a preceding number it was suggested that 
the Scripture word Leviathan was a compound term 
signifying the “sea lion” or “ water lion,” the first 
part of the compound being a corrupt writing of the 
Hebrew x*25, or levia, a lion, and the last being 
radically the same as the Celtic cayy, water. This 
etymology may, perhaps, derive confirmation from the 
circumstance that the Hebrew term for a lion, as 
above mentioned, appears to be itself of Celtic origin. 
At least we find that in Irish hatburée, signifies 
tawney, the epithet so generally applied in classical 
writers to the lion; and if we were to write this word 
without the silent consonants it would be lyabuye,* 
the resemblance of which to the Hebrew x*a5 and 
the Coptic laboi, a lion, is not a little remarkable. It 
is further worthy of note that in the Welsh dialect of 
Celtic we find a word which in its radical letters is 
very like Leviathan, and which I would suggest was 
originally the same word, and denoted the same thing, 
though the sense it now bears is widely different. 
This word is written in Welsh dictionaries either as 
Llewethan or Llywethan, and in modern acceptation 
denotes an eel, a very degenerate use of a word which 
may have once denoted the great monster of the 
deep; yet the Hebrew term Leviathan is itself used 
with considerable latitude of meaning. Thus, in 
Tregelle’s edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon, we find the 
following explanations of the term—lIst, a serpent of 
a larger kind; 2nd, a crocodile; 3rd, any very large 
aquatic creature, 

This Welsh word, I imagine, was originally written 
Llewethan or Llewthan, and was derived from Liew, 
alion, and the termination than, equivalent to the 
Irish tay water—of course the expression water- 
lion not being used to denote the animals now called 
sea-lions, but some large aquatic monster. And, 
indeed, the Latin term for a whale may be resolved 
into components signifying almost precisely the same 
thing as that suggested as the interpretation of 
Leviathan ; for lena, the latter component of balena, 
a whale, seems to be but asyneresis for leena, a 
lioness, whilst the former is of kindred origin with 
the Celtic term baé, the sea; in this word the final 
letter is silent, and the whole compound balena sig- 
nifies the sea-lioness, that is, an animal bearing the 
same relation to the inhabitants of the deep as the 
lion or its mate bears to the denizens of the forest.t+ 
According to Bochart, the Hebrew word devia denotes 
a lioness rather than alion, and if his opinion be 
correct, Balena and Leviathan would be almost 
identical in meaning. 

The Irish word atbejse, mentioned above as the 
probable root of the Hebrew xa), is itself a com- 
pound, and literally denotes a mingled colour of grey 
and yellow, from Wat, grey, and buyée, yellow; and 
it affords a specimen of the way in which names of 
colours were frequently combined in Irish; thus also, 
Ruadsburse signifies a reddish-yellow, or a yellowish- 
red, and is the root of our English word ruby; in 
like manner we find the compound Watban, pale, 
(literally the greyish-white), and this word when 
written without the silent consonant would be Waban, 
the resemblance of which to the Hebrew y25 is worthy 
of notice ; indeed the latter is, in my judgment, derived 
from the former, and thus 7935, the moon, will signify 
literally the pale one, and so correspond with the 
name My/litta, which is derived from Wjlj5teaeé, pale. 
As was before observed, I feel somewhat confirmed 
in this etymology, by another combination of Irish 
words which signify precisely the same thing as 
yatban; I mean the compound gbeql-tyst, literally 
whitish- grey, thence pale ; and which appears to me 
to have been a name for the moon, and afterwards to 
have designated the night or time of the moon’s 
appearing, just as days are sometimes called from 
the name of the sun; for example, in the passage, 








* Perhaps the African Libya derives its name from a 
kindred root, and was so called either from abounding in 
lions or from the colour of its sand. 

+ If the Welsh form Llywethan be correct, it may be 
derived from Uyw,a ruler, and than, water, (i.e.) ruler of 
the deep, like king of beasts. 
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“ Tot numerare soles,” so many suns, that is, so 
many days. Now, we find that the Chaldaic term for 
night was x*515, leilia, which is our Irish compound, 
with the omission of the guttural prefix, which omis 
sion is quite in accordance with other cases of re- 
semblance between the Celtic and Semitic dialects. 
The Irish word slejt means white, and is the root 
of the Latin word dilium, and our English lily, in 
which instances the same omission of the initial 
letter takes place. 

That this word slejl was common both to Celtic and 
Hebrew appears not merely from 515, night, but also 
from the name of Delilah, the Philistine woman by 
whose charms Samson was ensnared to his ruin. 
Her name in Hebrew letters appears as 75157, and it 
is generally interpreted to signify weak or delicate, 
as if it were derived from dalal, to be languid or 
weak. But a much more appropriate meaning is 
afforded by Celtic, for in it the compound de15- 
Zlejleac, signifies “ exceeding fair,” and this I would 
suggest as the true interpretation of the name. 

The more the subject is examined the more inti- 
mately will Hebrew and Celtic be found to be con- 
nected, Indeed, Celtic enters much more largely into 
the composition of Hebrew words than is at all sup- 
posed; for example, in Irish 5l.ac signifies a hand, 
and from this root comes the verb 5lacad, to take or 
receive, but we also find in Hebrew the verb 135, 
having exactly the same meaning. Again, from the 
notion of hand or fish, came the idea of fighting, as 
from the Latin pugnus, a fist, is derived pugno, to 
fight; and, analogously, we find in Irish zleacaym, to 
fight; and, strange to say, in Hebrew also we have 
an), to fight. The change of Caph for Cheth might 
lead some to question the radical affinity of these two 
Hebrew words, but we must bear in mind that the 
words are older than the letters which express them, 
and words originally derived from the same stock 
might be written differently for distinction sake. 
From the Irish 5leé, a fight or conflict, comes our 
vulgar English word lick, in the sense of beating, as 
when we say a fellow deserves a good licking; and 
it must be observed that this word lick, (which is 
quite distinct in its origin from lick, to lap with the 
tongue,) like the Hebrew, omits the initial letter 
which is retained in Irish. 

As from 3laé, a hand, came lacad, to receive, so 
from another Celtic word signifying a hand, comes 
another Hebrew verb analogously formed ; thus from 
lam, a hand, comes 179, /amad, to train or accustom 
to the hand, properly applied to cattle, according to 
Gesenius, and including the same idea as the Latin 
mansuelus—i.e., accustomed to the hand, The Greek 
verb derived from this Celtic root is NapBarw, and 
like lacad, signifies to receive or take. 

Another Celtic word for hand is man, the root of 
the Latin manus; and this we can also trace as 
entering into the composition of Hebrew words, and 
giving us the true key to their signification. 

In many Hebrew words, commencing with the first 
letter of the alphabet, the Aleph is merely enphonic 
or prosthetic, and does not enter into the root. 
This being premised, we will perceive at once that in 
the Hebrew word yx, and its derivatives, the Celtic 
man, & hand, forms the root ; and the true meaning of 
it, as a substantive, is assurance or certainty, as cer- 
tain as if a thing were in our hands. According to 
the proverb of the bird in the hand, &c., we find the 
same analogy of derivation in the word bor, which 
signifies a hand, and also means certain; and the Latin 
certus may be traced to the Celtic root of yerp, a hand. 

Now, the derivations and meanings of aman are 
very various; yet, I think, that all may be ultimately 
traced to the signification of hand entering into the 
root; for example— 

As a verb, the first sense assigned to it by Gesenins 
is to support with the arm, to carry a child. 

In the conjugation Niphal, it means to be sure or 
certain, both of which significations may be explained 
on the supposition of its derivation from man, a hand. 
Again we find aman, a workman, an artificer, i.e., 
one who performs handywork. 

Amen, faithfulness, fidelity—i, ¢., assurance, to 
trust in, 








79x, a covenant. Gesenius says, “ properly a 
confirmation;” but not knowing the true derivation, he 
could not perceive the force of the word, which 
literally means a striking of hands, the way in which 
bargains are to this day frequently made in Irish fairs 
and markets, and a mode of making covenants which 
is frequently alluded to in Scripture, as in the 17th 
chapter of Proverbs and 18th verse: ‘ A man void of 
understanding striketh hands, and becometh surety in 
the presence of his friend.” Lastly,— 

mx, tutelage, or bringing up, may be traced to 
the same root, and denotes having one under the 
hand or authority. 

The preceding examples will perhaps suffice to 
show how usefully Celtic may be applied to the inter- 
pretation or illustration of Hebrew; on the other 
hand, Hebrew serves occasionally to throw light upon 
the derivation of certain words in the dialects of 
Europe. Thus, asinus, the Latin for an ass, appears 
to be derived from the same root as the Hebrew yr, 
an ear, as if it denoted the long-eared animal. Our 
English word gable is evidently cognate with the 
Hebrew 523, to bound or limit; and the more ignoble 
word giblets may be traced to the same source—that 
is, baa, a termination or extremity, though the word 
giblets is restricted by us to the extremities of a 
goose. (See the word Giblites in Gesenius.) 

The Hebrew word pan, chuk, to choke, finds a 
counterpart in a word very common in some parts of 
Ireland—namely, to chink (pronounced kink); it is 
applied to children when, from excessive crying or 
passion, they appear in danger of suffocation. Hence 
the expression of a chink-cough or kink-cough—that 
is, a cough which takes away the breath, and almost’ 
chokes the patient. This is the word that has been 
corrupted into chin-cough. 

A somewhat dubious coincidence between an Eng- 
lish word and a Hebrew may here be mentioned. 
nnwrx in the latter language denotes a danghill, a 
place where filth was thrown, and in Ireland ash-pit 
is frequently uscd to express the same thing. Again, 
we find a phrase in 2 Kings, vi. 25, which has 
been the subject of much controversy. It is trans- 
lated “ doves’-dung” in our version, and in Hebrew is 
written m9; and if the plural termination were 
taken away, it approaches very nearly to our English 
word carrion, (which is not to be derived from the 
Latin caro.) This meaning would suit the text 
tolerably well, as it contains an account of the great 
famine in Samaria, so great that “ an ass’s head was 
sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of acab of doves’-dung (or carrion, as we propose) 
for five pieces of silver.” 

We shall conclude with suggesting a new deriva- 
tion for Jerusalem, aname which has much perplexed 
philologers. It seems to me corrupted from the 
Celtic jonsury-lany, which signifies “the place or 
house of prayer’—i. ¢., “the place which God had 
chosen to put his name there.” ALEPH. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE MAGNETIZATION OF HEAT. 
Snort ty after the brilliant discovery by Faraday of 
the rotation of the plane of polarization of light pro- 
duced by magnetism, M. Wartmann announced that 
he had tried the same experiment upon radiating 
heat. Many practical difficulties presented them- 
selves. He employed the heat of a lamp, which he 
partially polarized by passing it through two piles of 
mica crossed at right angles. Between these piles 
were placed the electro-magnets and a cylinder of 
rock-salt, and, consequently, very near the thermo- 
electric apparatus. The galvanometer, on the con- 
trary, in order that the action of the electro-magnets 
might be preserved, was at some distance ; the conse- 
quence of which was a considerable increase of the 
length of the circuit and a decrease of sensibility. 
In spite of these inconveniences, which he had clearly 
seen, but could not remove, M. Wartmann believed 
that he observed that the needle of the galvanometer, 
taking up a stable deviation under the influence of 
the ray not intercepted by the piles of mica, was dis- 
placed anew, and took a fixed position, different from 











the first, when the current was established, which 
seemed to prove rotation of the plane of polarization 
of heat. 

Several persons are said to have failed in the 
attempt to reproduce the phenomenon, but MM, 
De la Prevostaye and Desains have succeeded, 
modifying, however, the process of M. Wartmann.— 
Ist, they employed solar light; 2nd, they used for 
the polarizing apparatus two prisms of achromatized 
spar; and 3rd, which appeared to them indispensable, 
instead of placing the principal sections at 90°, they 
arranged them at an angle of very nearly 45°, They 
fully believe that their experiments establish, beyond 
a doubt, the rotation of the plane of polarization of 
heat under the influence of magnetism. 








THE AURORA BOREALIS. 
M. DE La Rive experimentally supports the hy. 
pothesis that the luminous matter of the aurora 
is due to the electric fluid contained in the atmo- 
sphere at great heights, where the air is rarified. He 
shows that the light which results from the re-union 
of the two electricities in the upper part of the atmo- 
sphere of the polar regions, instead of remaining in- 
definitely distributed, is carried by the action of 
terrestrial magnetism round the maguetic pole of the 
globe, whence it seems to raise itself in a whirling 
column. This explains, he thinks, why the mag- 
netic pole is always the apparent centre from which 
the light that constitutes the aurora borealis proceeds, 
or towards which it seems to converge. 





SULPHUROUS ACID CRYSTALS. 

M. Da@prine states that if sulphurous acid gas 
(previously washed in water to deprive it of all 
sulphuric acid) be passed into a flask of distilled 
water, surrounded with ice, a crystallized body is 
formed, when the water lias absorbed a sufficient 
quan:ity of the sulphurous acid. At a temperature a 
little above that of melting ice, these erystals dissolve 
again, but if the liquor be brought below the freezing 
point, the crystals form anew in masses of cubes, 
heaped up one upon the other. They can be 
separated from the liquid at — 3° C, dried on paper, 
and preserved in a very dry vial. Between — 1° and 
— 2° 6, they begin to become moist, and end by dis- 
engaging sulphurous acid. If an attempt be made to 
dry them by the aid of sulphuric acid at a tempera- 
ture of —5°, placing them under a_ bell-glass, they 
decompose, giving up water little by little to the sul- 
phuric acid, and giving off sulphurous acid. 


SYPHON VENTILATOR. 


‘Dr. CHowne’s ventilator, which we had the satisfaction 


to bring before the public, and which has since excited 
great attention, seems, from the annexed, to have 
aronsed one competitor for the merit of the (or 4 
similar) invention, Whether it be the same, or i 
what it resembles, or differs from, Dr. Chowne’ 
important discovery, we have no means of knowing; 
but the author assures us that “it is more than 
five years since he invented a syphon ventilator, and 
pointed out to several gentlemen, both in England 
and Scotland, the many useful purposes to which it 
could be applied at a trifling expense.” Among other 
uses he affirms it to offer a simple and efficient cure 
for smoky chimneys! ; 

It is our duty as fair Chroniclers to yield a place 
to such ciaims, and we copy the letter, addressed to 
the Dumfries and Galloway Courier :— 

I observe, in your paper of Tuesday last, an extract from 
the Literary Gaxetic, stating that Dr. Chowne has enro vs 
a patent for a syphon ventilator. Without questioning t in 
Doctor's claim to originality in the invention, or poe 
the application of the syphon to the purposes gery 
think it is but justice to the Rev. George Gillespie, © 
parish, to state that he suggested the very same thing seve 
years ago, tested its efficiency in several experiments i 
gave diagrams of it to several gentlemen, both in Eng’ 
and Scotland, having not only in view the ve 
mines and ships, but also submarine operations, facile’ 
if not superseding, in some cases, the use of the diving ‘6 
I may also mention a peculiar feature in Mr. Gillespie 
experiments, viz., the obtaining of a motive power 
same principle. sa 

Cummertrees, 22nd September, 1849. 

The last proposition is a striking one. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CampnwcE, October 20.—The Le Bas prize has been 
adjudged to C. B. Scott, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 

Four hundred and sixty-two Freshmen have entered 
during the present year. 








ARCHZO0LOGY. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT 
RICHBOROUGH. 

Ix the course of a brief trip to Sandwich and Rich- 
borough last Monday, we were witness to some 
very interesting excavations in the neighbourhood of 
the Roman fortress of Rhutupie. During a visit of 
Messrs. Roach Smith and Fairholt to Mr. Rolfe, of 
Sandwich, whose labours and discoveries on the site 
of the Roman town are well known to the public, 
that gentleman determined on continuing his ex- 
cavations, and, in company with his visitors, pro- 
ceeded to dig at the foot of the hill under the fortress, 
in the hopes of discovering the foundations and floors 
of the landing-place from the sea. ‘I'his attempt, 
however, was attended with no satisfactory results, 
but the abandonment of it led to a discovery of great 
interest and importance. It will be remembered by 
all those who have visited this interesting spot, that 
on the highest point of the hill, at a little distance 
from the walls, there is a circular depression in the 
ground, which the antiquary Stukeley conjectured to 
be the site of an amphitheatre. The conjecture, a 
very probable one, has since been approved by some 
and ridiculed by others, having nothing hitherto but 
presumption to support it. On the return of Mr. 
Rolfe and his friends from the unsuccessful excava- 
tions jnst alluded to, they passed over this site, and 
Mr. Smith discovered amid the newly-ploughed soil a 
fragment of mortar, on the edge of the circle, 
which his practised eye judged immediately to be a 
proof that there was masonry of some kind or other 
beneath, The workmen were immediately employed 
in digging on the spot, and they came in a very short 
time to the remains of a wall, which in the course of 
the day was traced to an extent of sixty or seventy 
feet, in such a shape and direction as to leave no doubt 
that it is the outer wall of a very extensive circular 
building, which inclosed the depression in the ground 
observed by former antiquaries. We consider, there- 
fore, that the conjecture that this was an amphi- 
theatre is entirely confirmed, and we look forward 
with the greatest interest to the result of subsequent 
excavations which cannot but be carried on success- 
fally under the directions of Mr. Roach Smith and 
Mr. Rolfe. We may observe that the diameter of 
this fine amphitheatre is nearly two hundred feet.* 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. -° 
October 24th.— Council Meeting.—The President 
laid before the Council coloured drawings illustrative 
of discoveries made by the Scarborough Archeological 
Society in the Yorkshire barrows, and the details of 
the researches.+ ‘The Rev. Thomas Rankin of Hug- 
gate, forwarded an account of the excavations made 
by himself, Professor Phillips, Mr. Jessop, and others, 
in tumuli situated in other parts of Yorkshire. The 
Comparison between the two reports is very curious, 
tnd may lead to a more systematic classification of 
the contents of the Yorkshire barrows than has 
hitherto been observed. Mr. Rolfe announced the 
discovery at Richborough, described above, upon the 
hill on the left of the road from Sandwich to the 
Roman castrum, Mr. Rolfe, by the leave of Mr. 
Solly, the tenant, has tested the truth of preceding 
opinions by excavating the ground, and the result 
Proves that the hollow was correctly called an amphi- 
nae. ‘The work is still in active progress, and 
— discoveries are daily expected. Mr. Roach 
a described particulars relative to the discovery 
é hearly twenty early Saxon graves, in a field called 

oss-Field, at Cop-street, near Goldstone, Kent, the 
Moperty of Mr. Becker. The graves, which were 
ot he discovery of a Walled amphitheatre, we need hardly 


incident of high archeological interest.—ED. L. G. 
t See last No, Literary oon — 





found by workmen employed in land-draining, were 
covered with flag-stones, and contained skefetons 
more or less perfect, with which were the remains of 
weapons, urns, Roman coins, glass vessels, beads, 
and other objects very similar to the contents of the 
graves at Osengal, which is about seven miles distant 
from the Cop-street cemetery. 


The Tesselated Pavementsat Cirencester.—Another 
very beautiful head has just been exposed to view in the 
compariment last discovered, corresponding with 
those of Ceres and Flora, previously found. This 
is the fifth circle as yet wholly uncovered; two 
others are partially so, and thus only two will be lost 
out of the nine which originally formed this splendid 
room. The form and design of the floor are now 
made clear. It consisted of nine medallions, of 
nearly five feet diameter each; the four at the corners 
containing bold, well-executed heads, typical of the 
four seasons, of which three are now visible. The 
circles between them contain historical ftableana, 
whilst the centre is occupied by a piece of art of a 
very superior character. Outside the circles is a 
remarkably handsome border, of rather more than 
five feet in width. ‘The pavement is being removed, 
(as it is now in the middle of a street,) and many 
interesting facts connected with these remains of 
Romano-Pritish art are daily brought to light.—F'rom 
a Correspondent. 

Ancient Painting—On the walls of La Sainte- 
Chapelle, adjoining the Palaze of Justice, Paris, La 
Presse informs us, there has just been discovered a 
rude painting of the thirteenth century, on a prepara- 
tion of gold. It was hidden under three coats of 
yellow chalk, and represents the Annunciation. The 
figures are about four feet (French) in height, and 
consist of an angel presenting a branch of lily to the 
Virgin, who holds a book in her hand. Above 
is a medallion of the Virgin, with the infant Jesus on 
her knees, and two angels offering incense. Our an- 
thority adds,—“It is very difficult to recognise the 
mode of painting which could have been employed, 
for oil-paintings alone appear to be capable of re- 


tions; but how can we admit that this painting, 
discovered in the Sainte-Chapelle, and traced back 
to the thirteenth century, was executed by the aid of 
the process the invention of which is so generally 
attributed to John of Bruges? In fact, the monk 
Theophilus and Cennino Cennini—those two ancient 
authors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—both 
positively indicate ‘the method of painting on walls 
in oil-colours. We may further state, for the in- 
formation of our readers, that the Minister of Public 
Works, struck by the importance of the discovery 
just described, has charged the Jearned chemist, M. 
Dumas, to make an analysis of the colonrs and the 
processes which could have been employed in the 
execution of this curions and ancient picture, the 
only one of the period still to be seen in Paris.” 
Scottish Antiquities—In re-laying the floor of the 
ancient Abbey of Dunfermline, two massive stone 
coffins, lying side by side, and near the high altar, 
have just been discovered. They are hollowed out 
of single blocks, and with a circular space for the 
head of the corpse. One was full of dust, but in the 
other was found the almost undistinguishable remains 
of a body entirely encased in leather, in excellent 
preservation, and laced all down the back and round 
the soles of the feet, like stays. This cnrious 
panoply has been carefully cleaned and preserved. 








THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket.—The tragedy of King Lear attracted to 
this theatre, on Wednesday evening, as numerous an 
audience as that which greeted Mr. Macready on his 
first appearance this season. Mr. Macready’s Lear 
is, without exception, the best piece of Shaksperian 
acting on the stage. Indeed, as a specimen of that 
style of performance which is the result of careful 
study and intellectual perception of the poet’s meaning, 
as distinct from the production of effects by what 
either is, or seems to be, impulse, it is almost fault- 





(less. From the first choleric burst upon the throne 


sisting the action of the atmosphere in such situa-. 








at Cordelia’s thwarting, by her sincerity, the violent 
affection of the old king, to the utterance of the 
mournful “ Never, never, never,” as Lear seems to 
crumble away over the dead body of his daughter, 
there is not a single tone or action but is in complete 
union with a distinctly marked conception of 
character, Whether in the assumption of senility, 
in the delivery of those gems of poetic beauty and 
searching wisdom, with which Shakspere has com- 
pletely studded the tragedy, in the displays of violent 
temper, or of weak affection, the actor never fails 
to carry with him the feelings of his audience, and 
never for an iustant to disturb their previous concep- 
tions of the author's intentions. The effect is not 
produced by the delivery of points, or by a union of 
deportment and tone with certain easily recognisable 
traits of personation, but depends quite as much 
upon bye-play, and upon a conformity of manner, in 
the less important as well as in the more striking 
situations in the play. The early indications of 
madness in the first wavering of the senses that is 
marked by the question to the Fool, “ if he is cold ?” 
its more complete development, when sitting on the 
ground with Edgar ; the dropping off to sleep at the 
end of the storm scene; the waking in the tent, and 
the recognition of Cordelia ; and the burst of sorrow 
and despair over her dead body, were all beautiful 
illustrations of the character, at times awful from 
their wildness, and at times touching from their sim- 
plicity. Mr. Macready's Zearis a performance which 
no one who has the slightest interest in the poetic 
drama of England should fail to witness, 

A new farce, called The Guardian Angel, was 
added to the attractions of this theatre on Thursday 
evening; it is an original production by Mr. Shirley 
Brookes, and has no connexion with the French 
piece of the same name, an adaptation of which was 
produced some years back, under the name, we 
believe, of The Angel of the Attic. It met with 
complete success, which depended not upon the plot, 
which is somewhat obscurely worked out, but upon 
the broadly-drawn characters played by Mr. and Mrs, 
Keeley, the former a foolish, would-be rové of the 
gentish school, and the latter an humble admirer, 
who watches with extraordinary care over Mr. 
Dulcimer, follows him as a servant from lodging to 
lodging, opens his letters, drives away suspicious 
visitors, and constitutes herself his Guardian Angel. 
These parts were capitally played, and in themselves 
were enough to secure the success of the little piece, 
which was announced by Mr. Keeley for repetition 
every evening. 

Lyceum.—An amusing trifle, in one act, by Mr. 
Bayle Bernard, has been produced here, called The 
Practical Man, It has no pretensions to plot or 
interest, but, as an illustration of character, is ex- 
tremely entertaining. The chief part—that of a man 
unpractical in all matters of importance, but practical 
in trifling things, who gains admission into a lawyer's 
office, drives away clients, disturbs papers, wastes in 
building air castles every moment of consequence, 
breaks china, and finally reduces the office to a 
complete state of confusion, by thrusting all the 
furniture aside to make space for his practical de- 
scription of a visionary evening party—was played 
by Mr. Chales Mathews in a most characteristic 
manner, that put anything but laughter and, conse- 
quently, suecess, quite out of the question. 

Adelphi.—The novelty of the week at this theatre 
is The Sons of Mars, an illustration of French 
military life in Paris, The interest is founded on 
the unknown parentage of two young soldiers, one of 
whom turns out to be the half-brother of a lady with 
whom the other is in love, but who is engaged to be 
married to his senior officer. There is a quarrel 
between the two officers that places the younger one 
in an awkward predicament; all, however, is of course 
brought to end happily. The young soldier, Trim, a 
sort of pet of the regiment, was, as far as dress, 
appearance, manner, and action, a perfect study of 
character in the hands of Madame Celeste. This 
part was, we believe, originally played by Bouffe. 
Paul Bedford, as a drum-major, and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews, as a milliner, with a mutual attachment, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








were Jaughable enough, ayd the success of the piece 
was crowned by the introduction of the popular 
Freneh drinking song of “ Drin, Drin, Drin,” which 
received a vociferous encore. 

Sadler's Wells. — Anthony and Cleopatra was 
revived here on Monday evening with complete 
success. Of all the Shaksperian revivals this is the 
boldest. ‘The tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra is 
so gorgeous in its tone, so full of high imaginings, 
so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of classicality, 
and presents so few points of interest to a mixed 
audience, that its representations have been few and 
far between, and never, we believe, in modern times, 
greatly successful. Nevertheless, the series of plays 
that have from time to time been produced with such 
spirit and taste at Sadler’s Wells would not have been 
complete without this most celebrated work of its 
author. It has been produced with a lavish 
splendour in dresses and scenery that makes one 
wonder more than ever at the genius of Shakspere, 
whose plays seem to have been as popular with the 
rude appliances that must have accompanied their 
original production, as they are capable of illustration 
and development by the aid of modern art and know- 
ledge. The Cleopatra of Miss Glynn is greatly 
creditable to her. ‘To say that she is not thoroughly 
successful in a character that demands acting talent 
of the very highest order, and which the experience 
of years might leave something for the artist to learn, 
some fresh beauty to develop, is not to detract from 
very high praise. Miss Glynn appeared completely to 
enter into the character, and when she failed it was 
not from a want of conception or of dramatic power, 
but of that facility and perfect certainty of effect that 
long study and practice in ler art only can give her. 
The Anthony of Mr. Phelps was well read and acted ; 
it was marked throughout by taste and judgment. 
The drinking scene on board the galley, which has 
been omitted in all the later revivals of this play, 
proved ove of the most effective, and was given with 
a joyous hilarity that made the whole stage seem 
reeling ripe with wine. We must again remark upon 
the completeness of ensemble that attends every pro- 
duction at this theatre,—there is not a character of the 
most trivial importance but is made subsidiary to the 
general effect of the performance. Among the 
secondary parts we must particularize those played 
by Messrs. Bennett and Dickenson. For attention 
to effect and thorough pervasion of a classical spirit, 
this revival deserves to be recorded with that of 
Coriolanus at Covent Garden, under Mr. Macready’s 
management, but is the more remarkable, considering 
the relative resources of the two theatres. 

Surrey.—The press of theatrical matter this week 
compels us to postpone our notice of the successful 
new play produced here on Monday, called J'revanion, 
or the False Position, and written by Mr. Westland 
Marston and Mr. Bayle Bernard. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


CoMPARED with the English Journal of the present 
day, those which served our great-grandfathers a 
century ago present a striking contrast in every 
feature ; but, on the whole, the difference is not so 
great as is exhibited between the newspapers of France 
of 1749 and 1849. A copy of a Parisian journal of 
the former date recently came under our notice, and 
we have translated it from beginning to end, in the 
belief that it will be a novelty to the majority of our 
readers. It will be seen that it is written entirely by 
one person, and that though it has the same great 
divisions as the newspapers of the present day, it 
consists exclusively of personal anecdotes, private 
scandal, flippant attacks on individuals, and impudent 
libels. It is as follows, with its trashy rhyme duly 
rendered :— 

“ My name is Collé, and I ama man of wit. I 
like plays, songs, and suppers. I frequent good 


company,—sometimes at court, sometimes in the 
thouse. I haye many illustrious friends; and 





some of them would be hanged if God were just. 
Anacreon was not worthy to hold my dictionary of 
joyons and licentious rhymes when I was twenty-four 
years of age, and the days were twenty-four hours 
long. Iwas born in the good city of Paris, of a 
procureur and a bourgeoise, who did not think they 
would sing so loud. At school I began by’admiring 
Racine ; and from Racine to Lafontaine the distance 
is not great. I abandoned both to adore Corneille,— 
the proud Roman forgotten in Gaul; but my last 
worship was for Molicre, who has delivered us from 
the ancients, and who will always be the Genius of 
the moderns. 

‘** T was born gay, and have always been a prodigal 
child of gaiety, without exhausting that holy and 
serene treasure of life. I gave my gaiety to every- 
body,—to ladies of the court and to actresses, to the 
beauties of the day and the beauties of the night; and 
when I was alone, it was to kill the fatted calf and to 
laugh on. 

*“ T must add, that I am born in a century favoured 
by Heaven, in which neither Sisyphus nor Tantalus 
can be met with. The rock of the fable no longer 
crushes the passions of man; the golden fruits of life 
hang from all branches. The glorious century! Let 
people not talk to me of Alcibiades and Aspasia, when 
I see Louis XV. leaning on the ivory shoulder of 
Madame de Pompadour, to dream on the destinies of 
France. We have, it is true, some scandals at court, 
in the church, and at the Academie; but in the most 
luxuriant corn-fields there are weeds. I wish the 
future may have such generations as ours to mow in. 
Grumblers say that the mob is starving, and that 
bread is at three sons the pound. But that’s an old 
prejudice. I go too often to the pothouse with Piron 
not to know all about that. Truth does not reside in 
a well, but in a wine shop. 

“« My life could not be recounted ; it is the life of 
all those who have lived,—for there are some who 
have never lived. Fontenelle is at present ninmety- 
seven years old; but how many passions has he? He 
counts his years according to the almanack; but for 
my part, if there were no almanacks, I should say 
that I am a thousand years old, and 1 should deceive 
no one, I have loved a good deal here below. Fon- 
tenelle never loved any one but himself; and when 
he dies he will kiss himself tenderly, press himself in 
his own arms, and say to himself with emotion, ‘ Adieu, 
my friend! I never loved any one but you; I regret 
only you; I am in despair at the idea of leaving you!’ 
But I have given away all my heart; I have flown 
from one beautyto another. 1, however, never belonged 
to any Academy. Poets are not like little birds who 
sing in a cage; they are eagles, or geese, if you will; 
but they live by air and space. I forget, I am of the 
Academy of the Cellar. Apropos, a few days ago 
whilst I was supping with Crebillon and some others, 
some nobles of the Court demanded permission to 
enter. We asked them to take places at the table ; 
but they refused, saying that they had only come 
from curiosity. We left them standing, and supped 
without exchanging a word. Tliey waited, expecting 
that we should begin to laugh and sing, but as we did 
not, they went away, rather more foolish than they 
came. ‘ My lords,’ said I, gravely (I was half drunk), 
‘my lords, we are accustomed to laugh at boobies, 
not to make boobies laugh !’ 

“ But to proceed. I have had some little successes 
at the theatre, among them the Partie de Chasse de 
Henri IV., and certain parodies. Like Homer and 
Moliére, like all geniuses of the first rank, I have 
created a peculiar walk. To every one according to 
his works. I invented the Amphigouris. I transcribe 
it, because a joke of Fontenelle has made it almost 
immortal :— 

“Oh! it is well to defend oneself 
When the heart has not yielded ; 
But it is silly to yield oneself 
When happi is suspended! 
By long speeches, foolish yet tender, 
You may mislead a silly heart, 
And often, by a stupid blunder, 
The lover may gain his part! 


‘* These lines have so much the appearance of 
common sense, that Fontenelle on hearing them sung 








at Madame de Tencin's, fancied that he understood 
them a little, and asked that they might be repeated, 
Madame de Tencin said, ‘Ah! you silly fellow, do 
you not see that they are nonsense verses?” ‘ Why, 
said he, ‘ they resemble so much the verses of aristo. 
cratic poets which are read here, that it is not gy. 
prising I was mistaken !’ 

“Tam also the inventor of private theatres, and 
am the licensed conductor of the private theatre of 
the Duke of Orleans. How much wit. has beenost 
in parodies destined to live only an hour! 

‘“* At present I am maimed, and have nothing to do, 
My wife lets me act as I like,—she has thrown the 
reins leose on my shoulders, but I have not strength 
to tuke the bit in my teeth. 

* As I go to Paris and to Versailles, to the chureh 
and the public-house,—everywhere that the human 
comedy begins or ends, I mean to write a Newspaper 
of all that strikes me. 

“First NoMBEB OF MY NEWSPAPER, 
5th June of the year 1749. 
LEADING ARTICLE. 
“ A pretty little woman 
Of rather loose notions, 
Makes the Court the scene 
Of many naughty actions. 
The king, true, has scruples, 
But drowns them in love, 
And heeds little that Paris 
Scoffs at his fair dove! 

“ Last year there was an émeule at Paris among 
the vilest of the mob, but there were no chiefs to it, 
The rioters went into several quarters of the town, 
and killed seven or eight policemen, crying, ‘ Death 
to the takers away of children!’ It appears that the 
police take up, with more or less right, the litile boys, 
and especially the little girls, found in a state of 
vagabondage. Why are they arrested? No ove 
knows. Where are they taken? ‘That is a state 
secret. Last Saturday a man greatly esteemed asa 
police spy was massacred. His name was Parisien. 
He was very clever, because he had been one of 
Raffiat’s band of robbers, and he would have been 
broken on the wheel, if it had not been for his clever- 
ness. He was, it is said, the first thief-catcher in 
the world. 

“ Apropos of this sedition——M. de Fontenelle 
stated a few days ago, that when he was at Rouen an 
émeute broke out, and on leaving his house he asked 
au old. woman, who was knitting at the door, ‘ What 
is all that noise about, my good woman?’ ‘Oh! itis 
nothing,’ she answered calmly, ‘ we are revolting !* 

“ Three of the men who took part in the émeule 
were hanged at Paris, by decree of the Parliament, 
This execution should have taken place the next day, 
in the midst of the public emotion, but it was delayed. 
It consequently did not create on the people the im- 
pression which it should have done for our repose 
and safety. All the guef, even the horse guet, was 
called out, and six companies of the guard were placed 
in all the guard-houses of the Avenues de la Greve. 
If the people had displayed any agitation, the soldiers 
had orders to fire on them. Gunpowder and bullets 
were distributed to the men. Nothing occurred, ex 
cept that on the appearance of the first criminal some 
one in the crowd cried, ‘ Pardon! pardon!’ and this 
ery was repeated. The hangman, who was arranging 
the rope round the neck of the patient, suspended the 
operation; but, after looking about him for a momet, 
he resumed and finished the job. 

“ OFFICIAL NEws. : 

“ The Prince de Soubise has obtained, within :he 
last few days, the government of Flanders, vacant by 
the death of the little Duke de Boufilers, who died o 
15th June, of the smallpox, aged twenty. ; 

“The Count de Clermont could not get this 
government, because the king does not give such 
places even to princes of the blood; but he has “ 
that of Champagne, which was previously held bj 
M. de Soubise. ‘ 

“On the 26th her Royal Highness the Dauphine 
gave birth to a Princess. This caused in the 4 
a consternation similar to that which would ie 
occasioned by a lost batile, which should bring ™ 


* 1749 was not in this so unlike 1849,—Ep. Z. @ 
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enemy to the gates of Paris. ‘The valet-like people 
who inhabit Versailles apparently fear that they will 
have no masters. 

“ FOREIGN Potirics. 

“People at London and Paris talk a good deal 
about the Prince of Wales, the celebrated Pretender. 
Iam informed that he has just been arrested at the 
Opera. Every one knows the circumstanees of this 
adventure, and the sentiments of the public thereon ; 
but every one does not know that Madame de Talle- 
mont, who had one of her lackeys sent to the Bastille 
with those of the Pretender, wrote the next day the 
following letter to M. de Maurepas :— 

“«¢ The king, sir, has covered himself with immor- 
tal glory, by causing the Prince Edward to be arrested. 
Ido not doubt that his Majesty will have a Te Dewm 
sung, to thank God for a victory which does him so 
much honour. But as my lackey, La Prairie, who 
was taken in this great day, can add nothing to the 
laurels of his Majesty, I beg of you to send him 
back to me.’ 

«A MS. placard respecting the Pretender is in 
circulation ; it is extremely insolent towards the King. 
It is as follows :— 

“ «By the King. 

“ George of Brunswick, by the grace of God, 
King of England, Ireland, Scotland, and France, 
order and enjoin Louis de Bourbon, our Regent in 
France, to cause to be arrested Charles Edward, 
calling himself Prince of Wales, and to cause him to 
be taken, bound hand and foot, to Rome, where it is 
our will that he shall reside. And we command him 
that as soon as he shall have done this, he shall in- 
form us of it. Given at London the lst December 
1748. GEORGE,’ 


“My readers know that this Prince was arrested 
by six sergeants of the French guards ; and thereupon 
the Princess de Conti observed that ‘ he was the only 
Englishman that regiment had captured since the war !’ 

“ RELIGION. 

“The Curé of St. Sulpice is of antique simplicity. 
A few days ago, in announcing the jubilee, he said to 
his parishioners that there ‘ would be at different 
hours exhortations for the persons of different con- 
ditions ; at six o'clock, for example, there would be 
sermons for the people and the domestics, when reli- 
gion would be spoken of quite naturally!’ Quite 
naturally ! 

“It is said that some days after, in indicating the 
processions, he observed : ‘ We shall first go to Notre 
Dame, afterwards to Sainte Croix, then to Saint 
Andre des Arts, and we will end at the Lunatic 
Asylum !’ 

“T met the other day the Abbé de Boismorand, 
otherwise called the Abbé Goddama, because he was 
the most audacious swearer of his day. He was 
accustomed to play high, and when he lost he used 
to look up to Heaven, and ery sarcasticelly, ‘ Yes! 
yes! You may be sure that I will send souls to you 
—take care not to lose them!’ 

“The famous gambler Passavant swears still 
Worse than the Abbé. The latter having lost heavily, 
and not knowing what new blasphemy to utter,*ex- 
claimed, ‘My God! my God! I say nothing more 
to you, but recommend you to Passavant!’ 


“ THEATRICAL CRITICISM. 

“ Semiramis, a tragedy of M. de Voltaire. 
“ Catilina, a tragedy of M. de Crebillon. 
“ New blasphemies, 

Worn out cant, 

Old stupidities, 

Empty rant— 

There’s all this 
In Semiramis: 

What think you 

Of such rub-bish ? 

“I know well enough that it does not become a 
Scamp such as I am to criticise M. de Voltaire, but I 
am the glowworm of Parnassus ; my light is visible for 
Want of a better. I will say, then, that M. de Voltaire 
has not the manly pride of tragedy, and that before 
jae he did not wait for the hour of inspiration, 

Prefer Crebillon. In Catiline he obtained a fair 
Court success, 





“Voltaire now adopts a singular plan of attracting 
people to see his pieces ; he pays places for the public 
—gives two-thirds of the pit and the boxes to his nieces 
or some other women of his acquaintance. The 
actors assured Dutartre that the success of Semiramis 
cost him eight hundred francs of his own money, in 
addition to the profits of the fifteen representations 
which it has had. 

“ ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 

“ Another chair is vacant. The Abbé Terrasson is 
dead. When the priest went to confess him, he said, 
‘Sir, I am exhausted, and cannot speak; I have, 
besides, absolutely lost my memory; but here is 
Fauchette, my housekeeper, who has lived with me 
twenty years ; let her confess for me, I beg of you, 
and you will judge afterwards if you can give me 
absolution !’ 

“ Piron is a candidate; it is the turn of a poet, but 
a financier will be elected. 

“On the last occasion a great noble, the Marshal 
de Belle Isle, was named. He got the famous black 
ball, which is a mark of infamy. The man who put 
it in was a scamp, and he did so to throw suspicion 
on Duclos, who had opposed the Marshal; but by 
prudence incompatible with his character, Duclos took 
the precaution of kecping his black ball in his pocket. 
When he saw that which had been dropped into the 
urn, he threw his own away, and said, ‘ Gentlemen, 1 
forgot to put in my black ball—here it is!’ This act 
confounded the man whe had put in the black ball. 
The Abbe d’Olivet is suspected: he has already done 
several scoundrelly things. ° 


“ PoETRY. 
To Madame Théry. 
In such sad times as these 
One loves but feebly, 
True sentiment ’mongst us, 
Can’t be found really! 
Thou swear’st that thou lov’st me, 
But oh! ’tis so coldly, 
That thy very vows, I tell thee, 
Torment me extremely! 
Drop vain protestations, 
Every useless vow ; 
Love me with adoration, 
But stop not to tell me how ! 
What destiny can be ours ? 
Why takest thou my part ? 
Thou lovest not another, 
Yet will give me not thy heart! 
‘* VARIETIES, 

“On the 24th I was at St. Cloud, and saw the 
play of the Murried Philosopher. The Duchess de 
Chartres played the part of Celiante, the Duke de 
Chartres that of the Uncle, and he acquitted himself 
with more cleverness and truth than old Duchemin 
The Chevalier de Pont played the part of the Marquis 
de Lauret, the importance of which was never before 
known, having always been played by bad actors. 
Madame de Forcalquier performed the part of A/elite 
tolerably well. M. de Montauban, who supported the 
character of the Philosopher, would be an excellent 
comedian ; but is he not one already ? 

“ The bailliage of the Palais before which Madame 
d’Oppey had been sent, bas ordered her provisional 
release, but the husband immediately appealed from 
the sentence. Of the three impudent women con- 
cerned in this affair, two have been sentenced to be 
confined at Sainte Pelagie, and the famous Gourdan, 
being contumacious, has been condemned to be 
promenaded on an ass with her face turned to the 
tail. 

“French gallantry has caused the institution of 
Freemasons to degenerate prodigiously: scarcely any 
lodges are held, except for women, and a. little while 
ago the Duchess de Bourbon having desired to be 
admitted to this celebrated Order, was elected Grand 
Mistress. For this election an extraordinary lodge 
was held in the Wauxhall of M. Thorne, and the 
Duchess de Chartres, the Princess de Lamballe, and 
many ladies of the Court, were present at it. There 
were a brilliant illumination, a play, and a ball. 

“SonG FOR THE MoUSQUETAIRES. 
* Charming Mousquetaires, 
Favourites of Love, 
Tear your banners 
And break your drums! 


Exiled from Paris, 

You must beat a retreat, 
Husbands are jealous— 
Their wives far too weak ! 


Scoff at the gendarmes 
And the light horse— 
But from Love’s arms 
You're torn by force ! 
And away you must go, 
In spite of your woe! 

* Still you may boast, 
That as the English host 
At Fontenoy 

Was o’erthrown by you! 
Even so at Paris, 

Many a lovely delle, 

As husbands sadly tell, 
Gave all she had to give, 
Mousquetaires, to you ! 


** BANKRUPTCY. 

“Gallet, grocer and song-writer, has become bank- 
rupt. For fifteen years] have notseenhim. Heisa 
blackguard who is not deficient in wit or reading. 
Hlis songs are known. He rhymes like Piron, and 
is a grammarian like Dumarsais: but that will not 
suffice to prevent him from being hanged. 

“ DEATHS, 

“On the 22nd, in the evening, Crebillon le Gils 
lost the only child he had by Mlle. de Stafford, a year 
or two before marrying her. 

“On the 23rd, M. Chauvelin, only son of the 
Keeper of the Seals, was killed in a duel by M. de 
Lagrange, officer in the Guards, brother-in-law of 
M. Joly de Fleury, the Procureur General. They had 
a quarrel at Chambard, in the house of the Maréchal 
de Saxe, and had been reconciled; or, to speak 
truth, little Chauvelin disgracefully demanded 
pardon of M. de Lagrange for what he had done. 
The latter made the affair known, and the friends of 
M. Chauvelin had to take him by the neck to make 
him fight. 

“Madame de Tencin has taken her departure for 
the other world without leaving anything in this 
except a philosopher, M. d’Alambert. 

“ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“(One livre ten sols the line.) 

On Sunday, Capron, the tooth drawer, who is the 
greatest ass on earth, was asked how he occupied 
himself in his moments of leisure. ‘In composing 
the Pensévs of La Rochefaucauld!’ replied he, 
calmly, ‘ that amuses me after my labour!’ 

“ Capron lives in the Rue St. Honoré, at the corner 
of the Rune Richelieu. He has made me undergo a 
dose of his literature; but I am bound to say that he 
drew me a tooth without pain. 

“ (Signed ) C. Coie, Responsible Editor. 
“ Seen and approved. 
“ (Signed) JoLyoT DE CREBILLON, 

Royal Censor.” 








VARIETIES. 

The Philanthropic Socicty, of the progress ef 
which at the Redhill Farm we have the most satisfac- 
tory accounts, is about to complete the removal of its 
school from St. George’s in the Fields to that place ; 
and to-morrow the anniversary (and local farewell) 
sermon in aid of the funds is to be preached in the 
chapel, which will be converted into a district church 
for the populous neighbourhood of Lambeth. Need 
we add a syllable on the powerful claims the Philan- 
thropic Society has upon the support of all classes of 
the community who take an interest in the relief of 
the poor and the reformation of the criminal ? 

The Messrs. Enderby.—In our fluctuating times, 
the best are often unfortunate, whilst the less worthy 
appear to prosper. We read with sincere regret that 
the above firm has declared its inability to meet its 
engagements. ‘The scientific and beneficial public 
services which have ensued from its enterprize in 
the Southern Seas, entitle it to great sympathy; and 
we trust its reverses are only of a temporary nature. 

Sir John Richardson, it is stated, in a letter from 
St. Marie River, of 24th September, has reached that 
place, on his homeward route; after exploring 500 
miles of the North American arctic coast, in the yain 








search for the expedition of Sir John Franklin, 
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London Wednesday Concerts—The first of the 
series of these popular entertainments for the season 
1849-50, took place at Exeter Hall on Wednesday 
evening, when the large room was well filled. The 
programme consisted of a selection from Mozart's 
Magic Flute, and a miscellany of Italian, German, 
and English songs. The principal vocalists were 
Herr Formes, Mr. Lockey, the Misses Williams, 
Mrs. A. Newton, and Miss Poole; and Miss Ward 
played a solo on the piano as the instrumentalist. 
The concert was a very agreeable one, but does not 
call for critical remark. 

The Leipsic Michaelmas Fair is stated to have 
been full of business in every branch of trade, and the 
demand (after the political paralysis) indicative of 
strong and general reaction. The book-sales have 
partaken, though not in a great degree, of the favour- 
able turn; and the fine arts, chiefly represented by 
flashy prints and inferior engravings, have met with 
more encouragement than such productions deserved. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adventures of an Elderly Gentleman, second edition, 12mo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Alford’s (H.) M.A., Greek Testament, 2 vols., 8vo, vol. 1, 24s. 
Barton’s (B.) Memoirs, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 
Boy’s Own Book, new edition, square, 8s. 6d. 
Bray’s (C.) Education of the Feelings, second edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Burke’s Royal Families of England, Scotland, and Wales, 


part 3, 10s. 6d. 

Capper’s (S.) Acknowledged Doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Cook's (Rev. F. C) First Book of Poetry for Elementary 
Schools, 18mo, sewed, 9d. 

Cruttwell's Housekeeper’s Account Book, 4to, sewed, 2s. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Our Father, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Dulau’s German Dictionary, 32mo, 3s. 6d. 

Eadie’s (Dr.) Dictionary of the Bible, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fore’s Hunting Diary, 1850, oblong, boards, 5s. 

Guide to Hounds of England, by Gélert, 12mo. cl., 53. 

Gliddon’s Handbook of the Nile, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 

Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea, with Introductory Essay, 
post 8vo, 3s. 

Hail’s Christian Philosopher triumphing over Death, second 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hayes’s (Capt. F.) Arabic Grammar, 24mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Highton’s Religious Teaching, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Howlett’s Precepts of the Saviour, seventh edition, 3s. 

Hunt's (Captain) Sword, &c., 3s. 6d. 

Krummacher’s Elisha, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Moore’s (T.) Son Ballads, and Sacred Songs, foolscap, 
cloth, 5s., (bound, 12s. 6d.) 

Murray's (Hon. R. D.) Wilds of Andalucia, 2 vols., post 
8vo, cloth, 21s, 

Noble on Water-Colours, Is. 6d. 

Oke’s (G. C.) Solicitors’ Bookkeeping, 8vo, 5s. 

Prince Lee 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Punch’s Pocket-book, 1850, 18mo, tuck, 2s. 6d. 

Revelations of an Orderly, post &vo, cloth, 5s. 

Rowbotham’s German Conversation, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

—— in Germany and Italy, 2 vols., post 8vo, 

, 218. 

Short Conclusions from Light of Nature, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Smith’s (David) Practical Dyer’s Guide, 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 

Soyer’s Housewife, second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Sworde’s Apostolical Sketches, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

White’s (H.) History of Great Britain and Ireland, 12mo, 


boards, 3s. 6d. 
Williams’ (R.) Narrative of Journeyings in the Land of 
Israel, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1849, hm. s. 1849, hm. 8. 
Oct. 27... . 1144 0G Oct. 31. . . 1143461 
« «+ «© —4355°3 Nov. 1 — 43 44°4 
29. 1. 4351'S 2. 6 6 —ABATS 
30. . . —4348°6 
teens 








Mr. Crossley’s contribution to Philology is deferred on 
account of our having a No. of Hore Celtice in this 
“Tew Reader, Tavistock 

ant Reader, Tav Square, will soon see what 
he has written about. — 

“We have received no account of the Alfred Millenary at 
Wantage. We fear it must have cost its patrons more than 
will be remunerated by publicsympathies. A correspondent 
has addressed us (in fun we presume) to get up a com- 
memoration of Prince Arthur and the Round Table, with a 
pocurcmemne which it would not become the Literary Gazette 


“— " 

ie account of the opening of the tumuli in Yorkshi 
reached us too late, and requires some consideration, as md 
bave already printed notices on the subject. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY, 





M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his ANNUAL 
SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on 


FRIDAY NEXT, November 2nd, 1549. 


In making the above announcement, M. Jullien cannot but feel 
grateful that the continued liberal patronage of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public, still enables him to give his Concerts on a scale of 
grandeur worthy of an English Nationai Theatre. 

When first becoming lessee of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
M. Jullien was well aware of the serious responsibility of such an 
undertaking, but relying on the immense capabilities already pos- 
sessed by the building, and the possibility of rendering it still more 
applicable to the peculiar species of his entertainments, and of ac- 
commodating with comtort the different classes of the Musical Public, 
he has, encouraged by a constant and liberal support, proceeded to 
effect such a! i and im; sin the structure, asto render 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the most perfect Salle de Concert in 
Europe, and M. Juilien doubts not that on triday next the approba- 
tion of his patrons and friends wiil pronounce a favourable opinion on 
the result of his exertions. 

M. Jullien’s Orchestra will, as heretofore, be complete, and include 
those distinguished Professors of the Royal Italian Opera, Her 
Majesty's Theatre, the Philharmonic Socicty’s Concerts, and other 
eminent Artistes, the combination of whom has earned for these 
Concerts so great a reputation. 

In addition to this Orchestra, M. Jallicn, anaious to avail himself 
of the latest I al Imy nts, bas evgaged Herr Adolphe 
Kecnig, first Horn Player to His Majesty the King of Bavaria, who 
will perform on the Valve Horn; and Herr Sommers, the celebrated 
performer on the Saxophon; also M. Pratten, who will perform on 
the newly-invented Flute. 

Although from the commencement of M. Jullien’s Concerts they 
have been essentially Instrumental, he bas occasionally, at the 
earnest request of mavy of his Subscribers, introduced Vocal Per- 
formances, and having found the variety and charm produced by the 
introduction of one or two pieces of vocal music by a first-rate 
Artiste has given the greatest satisfaction, he has much gratification 
in announcing, that he hay also eflected an Engagement with the 


Celebrated 

MADEMOISELLE JETTY TREFFZ, 
whose services he has exclusively secured for his annual series of 
London and Provincial Concerts, Mile. Jetty Treffz will, therefore, 
Sing on the Opening Night, and also every Evening until further 
notice. 

The selection of Music, in addition to that of a lighter character, 
will embrace the grander compositions of the great masters, the 
gradual introdu tion of which at these Concerts, and the complete 
and effective manuer of their performance, have, it is generally 
believed, contributed greatly to enhauce the musical taste of the 
metropolis. 

During the recess, M. Jullien has laboured to produce novelties, 
among which will be found, selections trom National Melodies as 
yet but little known in this country, combining some most original 
and ch istic airs, including Danish, Moravian, Iceland, Magyar, 
Hungar:an, and Croatian Melodics, M. Jullien has composed a 
Grand New Descriptive Quadrille, Three entirely New Valses, and 
Two entirely New Polkas, 











M. Jullien has also the great gratification to announce, that he has 
obtained from Paris, a copy of the original score of Mcyerbeer'’s new 


Grand Opera Seria, 
Fang Shera Ser «LE PROPHETE,” 


and that on the Opening Night he will have the honour of Performing 
a Grand Selection of that celebrated Work, arranged for the full 
Orchestra. The selection will include all the most beautiful and 
effective portions of the chef-d'curre. 

Among the alterations effected in the building will he found, the 
re. fg the R H partments, which by the 
removal of the wa!ls which have hitherto separated them, have now 
been thrown into one spacious Caft—the whole being entirely 
re-decorated. 

The Buff-ts will be under the superintendence of Mr. Parse. 

Adjoining the Café is the New Reapine Saxoon, in which will be 
fonnd the 





Six London Daily l'apers. 
Three Evening Do. 
Twenty-three Weekly Do. 
Six Provine al Do. 


Besides the Irish, Scotch, American, German, French, Dutch, Indian, 

Chinese, Italian, Spanish, Swiss, Belgian, and Spanish Newspapers. 
The limits of an advertisement will not admit of a detailed ex- 

planation of all the novelties provided for the ensuing series of 

= the full particulars of which will be given ip the bills of the 
jay. 


The Concerts wi!l commence at Fight, and terminate before Eleven. 

Places and Private Boxes may be secured at the Box-office of the 
Theatre; at Mr. Mitchell's, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams’, St. James’ 
Street; Mr. Olliver, and Mr. Allcroft, New Bond Street; and at 
Jullien and Co.’s Musical Establishment, 214, Regent Street. 





Prices or Apmtssion. 
Promenade and Boxes, ee ee . & 
Tress Circle, .. oe ee ee 
Private Boxes, .. ar oe ee oe 
Ditto, .. ee ee ‘ 


~ 
ower 
caas 


It affords M. Jullien great satisfaction in being able to state that 
the Theatre is let from Christmas next for Exciisn Dramatic 
—— His Concerts can, therefore, continue for One 

th only. 





Oye PORTFOLIO of WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS, by the best Masters. — Messrs, 
DICKINSON and CO. beg to intorm those who are studying the 
fine arts, that they have on HIRE Drawings by all the first masters 
of the day—viz., Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, Topham, Jenkins, 
Absalon, Oakley, Fripp, &c., which can be sent to any part of the 
kingdom.— Dickinson and Co., 114, New Bond Street. 


ITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for ACCUMULATIVE and GENERAL ASSUR. 
ANCES, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary, 








‘i LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA. 
TION, 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHIILL, Established 
by Royal Charter of King George, a.v, 1720, the first for Life, Fire, 
and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





Y7ICTORIA LIFR ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18s, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. Established 1338, 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. O'B. Bellingham Woolsey, 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. Esq. 
. Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Erq. 
Auditors—{ E. Greenway, Esq. James ?’. Jones, Esq. 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commercial 
Bank of London. London and County Banking Com- 


James Law Jones, Esq. 
John Knill, Esq. 

John Nolioth, keq. 
Charles Phillips, Esq. 





Bankers— 


pany. 
Physicians—Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.S. T. W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. Johu Dalrymple, Esv., F.R.S. 
Standing Counsel—Russell Gurney, Esq., Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 

The business of this Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life A . The Premi are moderate, aud 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise: a portion may 1e- 
main on credit. Parties going to the Kast or West Indies, &c., are 
assured at very moderate rates. Residence in Canada, Australia, and 
many other places allowed without extra charge. Advances are made 
to assurers on undoubted personal and other security. Attention is 
requested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION. 


This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
greater facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 

ublic. 

" The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing fund, lated from the premi on vpwards 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman, JAMES STUART, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman, CHARLES GRAHAM, Esa. 

HH. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Eeq. | Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1534, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £99,000. 

In 1341 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and from that 
date to 3lst December, 1847, £2} per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting cn 6th July, 1848. ft 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst 0 
December. 1848, is as follows :— = 


| Sum added to | Sum added to }Sum payable 


Sum | Time 
Assured. Assured. _ Policyin 1841. Policy in 1848. at Death. 





£ 2e2da| £44) £¢& . 
5000 | 13yrs.10mts. 683 6 8 | 787 10 0 | 6170 16 & 
5000 12 years | 500 0 0 | 78710 0 | 6287 10 0 
5000 10 years | 300 0 0 | 78710 O | 6087 10 “ 
5000 8 years | 100 0 0 | 78710 © | 538710 0 
5000 | 6years j oe ee 675 0 0 5675 0 - 
500 | dyears =| 1. 4. | 450 0 0 5450 0 0 
5000 | 2 years oe 00 | 925 0 0 | 5228 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insu ms 
is for life. Every information will be afforded on ontieeaen. 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
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Open Daily from Eleven to Five, and every Evening EXCEPT 
SATURDAY, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. 

ROME ILLUSTRATED in a Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
with a Description, Daily at Half-past Four, and every Evening at a 
Quarter to Ten.—LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of FOOD, by 
Mr. Ashley. —LECTURES, with EXPERIMENTS, on the HYDRO. 
ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffuer—EXHIBITION of 
the OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE.—-DIVER and DIVING 
BELL.—_The CHROMATROPE.— MODELS and MACHINERY 
EXPLAINED.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SALE BY AUCTION. 


Sale of Rare aud Curious Books, Copper Plates, Woodcuts, &c. 
R. GEORGE HARDCASTLE announces 


to the Lovers of Antique Lore and Curious Local Literature, 
that he is issi d by the Rep ives cf the late Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, F.S.A., &e. &c., to SELL by AUCTION, at the Residence, 
No, 65, Northumberland Street, Newcas'le upou-Tyne, on MONDAY 4 
and TUESDAY, the 29th and 30th of Octcber instant, the Unique 
Collection of BOOKS, COPPER PLATES, and WOODCUTS, ard 
also the COPYRIGHTS of the late Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s valuable 
Publications. 

The Sale to commence each Morning at Eleven. 

Inspection (by Catalogue only) on Saturday the 27th, from Twelve 
to Four. Catalogues, price sixpence each, to be hai on and after 
Monday, the 22nd instant, at the Anctioneer's Offices, Royal Arcade, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Iiridge Street, Sunderland. 

October 13th, 1849. 








I ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations aud eruptive affections ofthe cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Perrowine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
lieate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The“ PrtroningSHavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation feltin 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions, 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Disraxsany Soap,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of wg standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
provel an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus aud othercoatagions, be considered a beneiicialantidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 anv 13, Ticuzonnxg Sener, Rucent’s QuapRant. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H.1.M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the publie an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 ge.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enainel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 ¢s.; substantial and 
accurately.going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 zs.— 
BE. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





OOTHACIIE permanently Cured by using 

. BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and ren- 
dering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for several 
Teeth, The only substance approved by the medical faculty, as being 
unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which are 
permanent. 

_ Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really autho- 
rized Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions for use. 
Sent free, by return of Lost, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE 
CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, in 
return for thirteen penay stamps. 

CAULION.—The great success of tis preparation has induced 
humerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there. 
tore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing that the name of 
Joux Wiix1s accompanies each packet, 





Super-royal 32mo, purple cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 


ONGFELLOW’S OUTRE MER; a Pilgrimage 
| Beyond the Sea. Forming Vol. I. of Clarke's Cabinet Library 
: Choice Reading. Vol. If. Bryant's Poetical Works. Vol. LII. 
rmng's Life ot Goldsmith on Nov. 1. 
Clarke's Miniature Editions, 61. each, 
1 The Language of Love, 3. The Ball Room Manual. 
2. The Language of Flowers. 4. English Songs. 


London: H. G. Clarke and Co., 4, Exeter Change. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., in cloth, gilt edges, 


KETCHES of CANTABS. By Jouy Sutra, 
(of Smith Hall,) Gent. 
monn laughed heartily at Mr. Smith's Sketches, and recom- 
a them to the reader who has a taste for real mirth, sly humour, 
p geutleman:y good-natured satire. They have nothing of common- 
ime about them, and beneath their surface of banter and 
wa oe there isa good sprit and useful intention.”— Examiner. 
hein — enter:aining little book we scarcely ever remember to 
py +, Many a well-known character and well-remembered scene 
t! epicted with great spirit, and will be recalled with interest 
minds of those who have been familiar with such scenes.”— 


Loudon: George Earle, 67, Castle Street East, Berners Street, 


Messrs. Blackwood’s Publications 
FOR NOVEMBER. 





I. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCIX. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
The Transportation Question. 
My Peninsular Medal.—Part I. 
Disenchantment. By Delta, 
Across the Atlantic, 
Peace and War Agitators. 
The French Novels of 1849, 
Dies Borezles,—No. V. Christopher under Canvass. 


T= BOOK OF THE FARM. By lenny 
STEPHENS, F.RS.E. Part IIL, containing, Practice in 

Summer, and Practice iv Autumn. In rosal Svo, with Three Hlustra- 

tions ou Steel, and numerous Engraviugs on Wood. Price 12s. 6d. 
Part IV., completing tie Woik, will be pubiished in December. 


Il. 


OLUME IIL. of the LIBRARY EDITION 
of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, in demy Svo. 

Price 15s. 

Iv. 

THE ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. By ALEXANDER KEITH JOIINSTON, F.R.G.S,, 
F.G.S. A new issue, published in Monthly Paris wich the Library 
Edition of the History. Price 3s. 6d. iu Demy Quarto. 


Vv 


OHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS of 
. NATURAL PITENOMENA, Reluced from the Edition in 
Imperial Folio, for the use ot Colleges, Academies, ard Families, 
Part VIII. Price 3s. 6d. in Imperial Quarto. 


VI. 


HE BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. By R. W. BILLINGS, and 
W. BURN, Fsqrs., Architects. Part XXXII, Containing Four Eo- 
gravings, on Steel, of Craigievar Castle, and Woodcut. Pr.ce in 
Medium Quarto, 2s. 64, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 
rders received by all Booksellers. 





Now published, in 3 vols. post Svo, price 31s, 6d. 


THE CAXTON 8: 
A family Wicture. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Rarely has a popular author made so successful an effort in a 
new path—rarely has an author, after writing so much as Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, evinced, at so advanéed a stage of his career, so de- 
cided an increase of power. The domestic affections have seldom 
been more nobly, more touching'y portrayed, than in this ‘Family 
Picture’”—Atlas. 

“ May be considered one of the best, as it is the most matured, of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton’s productions.” — Observer . 

“So signal, indeed, has his success been in this instance, that we 
do not think ourselves rash in aaserting, that in many respects the 
Family Picture of ‘The Caxtons’ is the most brilliant and the most 
beautiful of all the effusions of Sir Sulwer Lytton’s peu of fasc.nation. 
It is the best of all his domestic fictions.”—Sua, 

“It is conceived in a fine spirit, and must be admitted to be one of 
the most p'easing, if not one of the most excitinz, works he has pro- 

uced. . . . . Altogether it is a charming novel, and closes with 
one of the most eloquent and touching scenes cf the peace aud 
sanctity of home we ever met with.”—DBritaania. 

“The book is as instruct:ve as it is delightiul, and we 
claim for it a wide and lasting success.”—Ezaminer. 

“The general voice seems to proclaim it the cleverest of his novels.” 
—Evening Post (New York.) 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh aud London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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In Svo, price 3d. sewed, 


LETTER on MR. WORTLEY’'S AFFINITY 

MARRIAGE BILL, addressed to the IOUSES of PARLIA- 

MENT. By a NORTHUMBERLAND FREEHOLDER. Second 
Edition, with Appendix. 


London: Whittakerand Co. Hexham: E. Pruddah, 





BOIIN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
CHLEGEL’S LECTURES on MODERN 


*® HISTORY, now first tranelated.—The recent volumes are, 
Menzel’s Germany; Schiller’s Robbers and other Works; Goethe's 
Autobiography, &c.; Schlegel’s Zsthetic Works; Milton’s Prose 
Works; Lamartine’s History of the Girondists; Ranke’s History of 
the Popes; Wheatley ou the Common Prayer; Coxe’s Life of the 
Duke of Marlborough; Sheridan’s Dramatic Works and Life; 
Machiavelli's Florence; Lanzi’s History of Painting; Coxe’s House 
of Austria; Ockiey’s History of the Saracens, 


Prospectuses of the Standard Library may be had of every Book- 





Oxford Street, 


seller, 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, 


20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
MR. SHOBERL 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS :— 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER’S 


EXCURSIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


INCLUDING 
A HISTORY OF THE CAPE COLONY, 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, ETC. 
With numerous Illustrations, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
I 


MISS PARDOE’S FLIES IN AMBER. 


Three Volumes. 





WILLIAM SIHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Ed.ted by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. NO. CCCXLVII. 
Posthumous Memoir of Myself. By the late Horace Smith, Esq. 
A Dritt-Log on the Mississippi. By Zebedee Hickory, 
A Tour in Ulster. By W. Fraucis Ainsworth, Esq. 
A Dream which preceded the Death of my First-born, By Francis 


es 


The Spirit of Change in Southern Europe. By James Henry 
Skeene, Esq. 

Chap. VIII. Inevitable Insurrection against the Turks. 
. On an Old Railway Engine. By J. P. Anthony. 
. A Fortnight on the Loire. By Dudley Costello. 
. Dr. Layard and the Last of the Chaldees. 
9. Soapy Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 

Chap. XXVIL. Mr. Spraggon's ie to Jawleyford Court, 

10. Legends of Trachenberg. By John Oxenford. 
11, An Excurasiou to Niagara and Canada, By Henry Cooke, 
12. The Habitué's Note-Book. By Charles Hervey, Esq, 
13. The Theatres. 
14. Literature of the Month. 


2. 

AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
No. 94, contaicing Chapters XVII, XVIII, XIX., and Chapters 
I, IL, and IIT. of Book II. of Mr. Ainswoeru's Historical Romance, 
“GUY FAWKES,” with Two Illustrations cn Steel by Gronea 
Cauixsuank. Price 2s. 6d. 


Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


o 


ana 





Periodicals for November. 


HE JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANU- 
FACTURES. No. 9, price is. Containing numerous Fabric 
Patterns and Illustrations. 


ROLAND CASHEL. By CHaries Lever. 
-. 19 and 20, completing the work. 2s, With Illustrations by 
HIZ. 

WORKS of MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


Cheap Edition, Part 35. Price 7d. 


WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


BART. Cheap Edition, Part 27. 7d. 
The FLORIST, No. 23. Is. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, No. 347. 
3s.6d, Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, No. 94. 2s. 6d. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 

ALMANACK for 1850.—This annual favourite will be pub- 
lished ia NOVEMBER, at the same time with the other Almanacks 
of the Stationers’ Company. Besides the usual matter of an 
Almanack, enriched with a ‘kable Ch logical Event for each 
day, this work contains an account of all the Public Offices, with the 
principal office-holders, in the manner of the Court Calendars, besides 
much other most useful matter. 

Published by Joseph Greenhill, Treasurer to the Stationers’ Com. 
pany, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 














NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 31st instant will be published, price One Shilling, 


Number Seven of 


AVID COPPERFIELD the YOUNGER, 

of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Cuarues Dicxens. 

With Illustrations by Hastor K. Baownr. To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 





MR. HENRY DIER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in Svo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


pw ANA; or the Evening Adventures of a 
Weaver and a Chimney-Sweep. By HENRY DIER, Esq., A.M, 





F. W. Wheeler, Publisher, 39, Warwick Street, Regent Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols, 
THE GOLDEN CALF; 


On, PRODIGALITY AND SPECULATION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The Times, Sept. 7, says: “ A book might be written just now which 
would meet with avery rapid sale, and be of eminent advantage to the 
public: the subject should be ‘ Railway Frauds.’” 

*,* Orders should be sent before the 23rd instant to secure early 
copies, 





i. 
JEW-DE-BRASS. 


1, 
Just ready, in 3 vola, 


ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 
By the Author of “Recollections of a French Marchioness.” 
IV, 
In 3 vols. (just ready,) 
THE UNCLE’S LEGACY: 
A NOVEL. 
By JOHN BERRY TORR, Esq. 


v. 
In November, in 3 vols. 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 
By LADY BULWER LYITON, 
vi. 
In November, in 3 vols, 


OUR GUARDIAN. 
By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, 
Author of “ My Sister Minnie,” “Georgina Hammond,” &c. 
vil. 
In November, in 3 vols, Svo, 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPA 
STATES, 


FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By JOHN MILEY, D.D., 
Author of “Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 


Vill. 
In November, in 2 vols. 


LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 
By Miss H. M. RATHBONE, 
Now ready at every Library, 


1, A Second Edition of THE WOODMAN. 


3 vols, 


- MATERNAL LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
LOUDON. 


2 
3. CRAYFORD: a Novel. 2 vols. 

4. PAST and FUTURE EMIGRATION, 1 vol. 
5. BLACK WILLIAM’S GRAVE. 8 vols. 

6. 


. Vols. 1 and 2, MACCABE’S CATHOLIC 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 








Nearly ready, elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d. 


(CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES, from the words 
of Our Lord, of the Apostles, and the Prophets. Beautifully 
printed and illuminated inthe Missal style, with eight subjects after 
the old masters. 
E. Churton, Publisher, 26, Holles Street. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE, AND SECOND EDITION. 
On the Ist of N ber will be published, Part 2, ining 1 
pages, post 8vo, and a Steel Plate, after N. Poussin, price 2s. 6d. 


EW CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE and 

BOOK of the MONTHS. By GEORGE SOANE, Esq., B.A., 

Author of “A Life of the Duke of Wellington,” “The Frolics of 
Puck,” “January Eve,” &c. 

The Work will be completed in Four Parts, each Illustrated by a 
Steel Engraving, forming two handsome 8vo vols, 

“Two pleasant volumes of light agreeable reading. . . . . We 
shall be surprised if these “New Curiosities” do not become per- 
manently popular.”—-John Bull. 

London: E. Churton, 26, Hol'es Street. Dublin; M‘Glashan. 
Edinburgh: Menzies and Co. 
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Price 4s. cloth lettered, 
A* INQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY and 
RELIGION of SHAKSPERE. By W.T. BIRCH, M.A. 


“Acurious and even attractive book, pervaded by a distinct pur- 
pose, and sustained by zeal and industry.” —Spectator. 


London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
A ROMANTIC CHRONICLE, 


By the AutHor of “ Wuirerrtars,” “OweENn Tupor,” ETC. 





Also, just published, in 3 vols., 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 
BY MRS. .TROLLOPE. 


“ A very clever novel, presenting, in marked contrast, the Old World and the New, during the eventful epoch out of 
which we are emerging.”— Morning Post. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 











Dedicated by Special Permission to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 





ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Containing Fifteen Paps, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE GEOLOGY, HYDROGRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, BOTANICAL AND 
ZOOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBES, 


Constructep sy AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. 
With Letterpress, descriptive of the Physical Phenomena of the Globes, 
BY THE REV. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 


Price £1 1s, cloth, and £1 5s. half-bound, Russia. 


LONDON: WM. 8S. ORR AND CO. AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. DEDICATED TO HIS Betel eemwass THE PRINCE OF 


In 18mo, with 120 Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, By special permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
DICTIONARY of the HOLY BIBLE, for MR. J. D. HARDING'S NEW WORK ON DRAWING. 
the Use of Young Persons; containing an account of Eastern ‘  - bin Ota se in cloth, 258. 
Anticuities, Geogravhy, Nataral History, and Sacred Biography. By Just published, in Six —_ tg qe Bes 
the Rev. Professor EADIE, LL.D. ESSONS A RT ag mplete Course of 
ss . ‘ ‘ on vi. cor 
John J. Griffin and Co., London; and R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow. J Instruction, with Examples for Practice. Arranged pro 





gressively. By J. D. HARDING. tally for the seed! 
*NCYCLOPA/EDIA METROPOLITANA.— The object of this work is to supply, more especially for! — 
y Second Edition ‘ieeviasd ma in crown 8vo. In Weekly schools, a Series of Progressive paper in Dreving, G00 aie 
‘ \ V ” i isiti ight tice of art, 
Shilling Parts and in Monthly Vorumes. ouly to facilitate the acquisition of a right practice: 














the pupil acquainted with the p ples on which it depends. 
Part 1. INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on METHOD. By 8. 7. D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 
Part 2. UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, By Sir T. Sroppant. Part 1. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
(To be completed in 5 parts.) n sip ns other 
Part 3. LOGIC. By Archbishop Wuarsty. Part 1. Now ready, with ings otnenh a and numero 
Part 4. LOGIC. Part 2 (conclusion). an = ee : DI ARY for 
Part 5. RHETORIC. By Archbishop Wuarsty. Part 1, (To be HE COMIC ALMANACK and ae 
corap'eted in 2 parts.) 1850. Edited by HENRY MAYHEW, oe vo fen 
spat? 1 NK. 
Vol. 1. METHOD. By 8.T.Coreripce. 2s. cloth. Plague of Life;” and ee by eee “4 
Vol. 2, UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, By SirT.Sroppanr. 5s.cloth, | _David Bogue, hectic 5 —— 
A detailed Prospectus may be had gratis of any Bookseller, or post Just published, : 
free from the Publishers, PORTRAIT OF THE REV. H. BLUNT. 
John J. Griffin and Co., oom. and Richard Griffin and Co., Third Edition, price 6s., Vol. I. of Rer 
eee OSTHUMOUS SERMONS. | By the <i 
set . am. 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN THE MIDST OF THE LIVING. | poppin RY BLUNT, A.M. Rector of Strea 


“Death pre death; and, partly from the exhalations of pigeon RD VOLUMES 
eath presses upon h; and, partiy from the exhalations o . ° . : 1 eS. 
those who have sickened, and partly from the corpses of those who SECOND EDITIONS of the SECOND ot ven 4 Hamilton, 
have died, disease and gion are propagated through the whole Published by J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly; and }® 
atmosphere of the affected area. And now, both the existence of Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

fomites, and the presence of the stricken have ceased to be the con. 








i r . ’s other Works may be had. 
ditions of its propagation. The simple atmosphere drawn in as we Of whom all Mr. Blunt’s other 
breathe is in itself and of itself suficier.t to destroy; and it destroys 3 as 
even those who have been removed with all care from the infected, On Saturday, November 3rd, to be continued weekly, pr 


provided only that their bodies be impregnated with the humours or stamped, 4d. Medi of Inter: 
adapted to the receipt of the influence.” TE JE "S: a Medium 
“Dr. SYDENHAM, on the Pestilential Fever, and the Plague \ OTES ‘ and QUERIE S : jes, Artists, Hers 
f the years 1665 and 1666.” - communication for Literary Men, Antiquaries, iy intended t0 
ee " &e. This periodical is, as its name implies, especia J yr a weet 
assist men of letters and research in their pursuits. 7’ = colums; 
Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. with facts worthy of preservation ae. record. aie pont throu 
is 7 hilst th in, wh e uing literary in 2 ;. 
A. SERIES of LECTURES on this Momentous | hilt thew agin, who ar push rare hare bed bs 
Subject, ard its connexion with the present Epidemic. By 


ED WALKER, 8 indi hi i i issued in 

A dividual re . Notes and Queries will also be issued 
GEORGE ALFR , Surgeon, Author of “Gatherings at the on ia om month. Communications for the Editor sd 
from Grave Yards,” &c. d 


advertisements may be addressed to the publisher. A spec 











Longmans, Paternoster Row; Highley, 32, Fleet Street; and all number forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps, —Geo 
Bookeellers, 186, Fleet Street. 
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—————— 
MR. BENTLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 
NOW READY. 
I. 
In two vols. post Svo, price 21s. 
The Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. 
By the Hon, R. NUNDAS MURRAY. 


Il. 
In three vols. post 8vo, 


Hands not Hearts. 
A STORY OF THE DAY. By MISS WILKINSON, 


It. 
In two vols. post 8vo, price 21s, 


Twenty-five Years’ Service in the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
By JOHN M‘LEAN. 
Iv. 
In 3 vols, Svo, price 21s., a Third Edition with Additions of 
MR. WHITESIDE’S 
Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
v. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s, neatly bound, 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works. 
CONTAINING THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 
VOL. Il. 
N.B.—Mr. Preseott’s Historical Works will be completed in eight 
monthly volumes, 
vi. 
In post Svo, price 3s, 6d. neatly bound, 
Captain Marryat's Adventures of 
ions. Violet. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





MESSRS. REEVE, BENHAM, & REEVE 


WILL PUBLISH BEFORE CHRISTMAS THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





New Work _ Robert Hunt. 
PANTHEA: THE SPIRIT OF 


NATURE. By ROBERT HUNT, Author of “The Poetry of Science.” 
One vol. 8vo. (On the 3rd November. 
i. 
New Work by Captain Chamier, R.N. 
A REVIEW of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION of 1843, from the 24th of February to the Election of the 
First President. By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. In two vols. 8vo. 
(On the 3rd November, 
Itt, 
A New Edition of 
The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By ROBERT 
HUNT. Revised and Corrected by the Author. Oae val. 8vo. 128, 
(In the presa, 
Iv. 
A Second Series of 


HIMALAYAN PLANTS recently 
DISCOVERED by Dr. JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, F.R.S, 
Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxgs, F.R.S. Imp. folio. 


Vv. 
A Second Series of 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
Crown $vo, Beautifully Illustrated. 16s.; esloured and bound extra, 
gilt edges, 21s, a November, 


Vi. 
A Second Volume of 


The NATURAL HISTORY of IRE- 


IAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq,, P t. Hi 
Phil. Soe. of Belfast ever } N, Esq,, Pres. Nat. Hist. and 


A New ‘Edition of 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


Revised and Corrected b y 
or y the Author. By AGNES CATLOW. 

Koyal 16mo. With 20 Plates of Figures. lon 6d. coloured. 

(Now ready. 


LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
King Willism Street, Strand, 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, to be had at all the Libraries, 


OGILVIE S. 


A NOVEL. 


“ The book is charming. It is written with deep earnestness, and pervaded by a noble and loving philosophy; while 
in giving form to her conceptions the writer evinces at once a fine and subtle imagination, and that perception of minute 
characteristics, which gives to fiction the life-like truth of biography. Nor does she want the power to relieve her more 
serious view by one of genial and well-directed humour.”—Atheneum. 

“It is a pleasure to speak as we are bound to speak, of the book before us, viz., in terms of high and cordial praise.” — 
Weekly News. 

“ A tale of intense passion, powerfully written, evidently by one whose acquaintance with the mysteries of the human 
heart, with its infirmities and inconsistencies, is long and deep.” —John Bull. 

“ A clever novel. * * * Noclass of readers will be disappointed.”—Litcrary Gaxette. 


T H E 





In post 8vo, 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
Or, Curtosities of family Historp. 
BY GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 


With a Portrait of Sir Robert Dudley. 


In four volumes post 8vo, price 42s., the Third Edition, 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, 


OLIVER CROMWELL'S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE, 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


With a Portrait of Cromwell, from an Original Miniature 
by Cooper. 


Contents:—The Hereditary Principle—Aristocracy and 
Democraey—Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second 
Marriage—The Lady Se ae ep Ae 

rdwick and the Talbots—The Cavendishes and the . - . cae 
pl mows Foe Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton—The A Supplement to the First and Second Editions, comprising 
Wharton and Stuart Duel—The Bruce and Sackville Duel the new matter introduced into the Third Edition, is also 
—The Lord Crichton of Sanquahar—The Earldom of Mon- published, in demy 8vo. 
teith, &ec. (In a few days.) 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 








New Work by the Author of “Jane Eyre.” 





Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price #1 11s. 6d. cloth, 


Shirley, by Currer Bell. 
Author of “Jane Eyre.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, 


AND OF 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Comprised in Eighty Maps, 
EXHIBITING A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF ASTRONOMY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
AND A COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE GLOBE, 
CAREFULLY CONSTRUCTED, WITH LETTERPRESS, 
Tilustrated by several hundred Vignettes, descriptive of the Physical Features and Statistics of the several Countries. 
BY THE REV. T. MILNER, M.A. 


4to, cloth lettered, 35s.; half-bound Russia, #2 2s. 


LONDON: WM. 8S. ORR AND CO, AMEN CORNER. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WRITINCS AND LIFE. 








CLASSIFICATION IN SETS OF THE DIFFERENT EDITIONS. 





I. BDITION 1847-49.—Just Completed. 


FOOLSCAP OCTAYVO, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 96 Engravings................ néacdeanteceene 48 VoLs, 
POETICAL WORKS, 24 Engravings and Fac-simile............... 12 — 
PROSE WRITINGS, 56 Engravings and Maps............00..00+6 w. 28 — 
LIFE, by Mr. Locxuant, 20 Engravings and Saddle. paaseche 10 — 


Ninety-Eight Volumes, With about 200 Engravings. 





I. BDITION 1841-43. 


FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, Statue and Vignette Titles............ eee. 25 Vos. 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Engravings and Fac-simile.........+00+0 6 — 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 10 Engraving and Maps...........seeesseeee 5— 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 6 Engravings................0008 3 — 
LIFE, by Mr. Locxnant, 20 Engravings ¢ and Fae-simile.......... 10 — 


Forty-Nine Volumes, With nearly 80 Engravings, 





It. ILLUSTRATED ISSUE. 
SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Ansorsrorp Eprrion, 2000 Engravings 12 Vous, 


POETICAL WORKS, 26 Engravings and et eccccccccccsece 2 as 
PROSE WRITINGS, 20 Engravings............00++.000 Riaeinbsasees i 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 20 “whe BBR EAL 1*— 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 11 Engravings.. a ; is 





_— 


LIFE, by Mr. Locxnargs, 11 Engravings and Fae-simile.. 


Seventeen Volumes. Sera t easel he 





IV. PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
ROYAL OCTAVO. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, Portrait and Vignette Titles............... 5 Vous, 
POETICAL WORKS, Vignette Title and Fac-simile.............. ~l— 
PROSE WRITINGS, Engravings WE WOR cacrsecascbscsecessesssonn i — 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Vignette Title...........scessecesecseee sidesea l1— 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Vignette Title...........cc0000 1— 
LIFE, by Mr. Locxnart, Portrait and PROG Bic cccssiccesccoscics l1— 


Ten Volumes. With Portraits, Engraved Titles, §c. 


*,* Sets of the EDITION 1829-33, in 98 Volumes Foolscap Octavo, (The “‘ Magnum Opus” of the Author,) may still be had, 
with the Original Illustrations. 





In Two Volumes post 8vo, Plates, Cloth Lettered, 18s., 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART, 


BEGUN BY HIMSELF, AND CONTINUED BY J. G. LOCKHART, ESQ. 


ie 





Third Edition, in One Volume, suitable for Presents, elegantly done up in Cloth, Gilt Edges, with Two Engravings, 5s., 


THE BEAUTIES OF 


SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. 





In Four Volumes feap. 8vo, Cloth, Eight Engravings, 10s. 64., 


THE 


MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 


WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT'S INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, AND ADDITIONS. 
*,* Many of the Ancient Border Melodies, set to Music, will be found in this Edition. 





DALCAIRNS’ COOKERY, NEW EDITION. 


This day is published, 


-THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY. 
BY MRS. DALGAIRNS. 
Eleventh Edition, cloth, gilt, 6s. 
A complete System of Cookery, adapted to the business of every-day life. 





THE COOK’S ORACLE, NEW EDITION. 








This day is published, 


THE COOK’S ORACLE. 


BY DR. KITCHENER. 
Tenth Edition, cloth, gilt, 5s. 6d. 


“ We venture to prophesy, that ‘ The Cook’s Oracle’ will be considered as the English 
Institute of Cookery.”—Edinburgh Review. 








ROBERT CADELL, Eptnsureo; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, Lonpoy; and d every Bookseller i in Town and Country. 





a 





_ TE 
LONDON; Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savitz, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, No, 300, Strand, i in the county of Middlesex.— Saturday, October 27, 1849, 
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